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CURRENT COMMENT. 


SYMPATHETIC as we ate with the efforts of President 
Obregon and his supporters to check the counter-revolu- 
tionary movement in Mexico, we are not favourably im- 
pressed by the agreement of the American Government 
to supply the Government of Mexico with arms and am- 
munition. Whatever may have been our feelings for one 
party or the other, in earlier squabbles in Latin America, 
we have always stood for the principle of non-inter- 
vention; and now when the more liberal of the two fac- 
tions in Mexico happens somehow to be receiving aid and 
comfort from our Government, we still hold solidly by 
this same principle. The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times lays out the case most admirably 
when he says: “The action taken serves notice on the 
world that the United States is not only opposed to the 
revolutionary overthrow of accredited Governments in 
this hemisphere, but is willing to furnish war-aid in the 
shape of munitions to Governments endeavouring to sup- 
press rebel movements.”’ The agreement to sell munitions 
to Mexico, out of American public ‘stocks, is objection- 
able, then, because it marks a further extension of Yankee 
imperialism in this hemisphere, and a fuller commitment 
of the United States to the preservation on these two con- 
tinents of economic, social and political conditions which 
may perhaps be amenable to a change for the better. 


' Tue Democratic National Committee did a good thing in 
letting the country know how much it costs to celebrate 
Christmas under the Fordney-McCumber tariff. As- 
suming that the volume of Christmas sales would be as 
great in 1923 as in 1922, or about $6 billion, an examina- 
tion of the schedules shows that fifteen per cent of that 
amount, or about $900 million, represents tariff-exactions. 
Even Christmas trees are taxed ten per cent to encourage 
the cutting of our own woodland, and seventy per cent 
is levied on the ordinary tree-decorations. “On articles 
used for Christmas presents,” the Committee points out, 
“the tariff-taxes for the most part were collected by the 
manufacturers and certain middlemen. Retailers, it is 
- reported, got little benefit from them.” This, of course, 
is quite as it should be; the interests that demand the 
tariff gather most of the spoils. As Mr. Coolidge regards 
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the tariff as a piece of beneficence not to be interfered 
with, and no other Presidential candidate can be counted 
upon, if elected, to insist upon any except trivial changes, 
there seems to be nothing for the people who celebrate 
Christmas to do but to save another fifteen per cent to 
pay over to the manufacturers and middlemen in Decem- 
ber, 1924. 


On the inspiration of the Department of State, some 
curious dispatches are coming out of Washington about 
the state of law and order in Honduras. It appears that 
the recent Presidential elections in the Central American 
Republic were inconclusive, none of the three candidates 
having received a majority. In such an impasse the 
President is selected by the Honduran Congress. Accord- 
ing to advices said to have been received by the Depart- 
ment of State, the followers of General Carias, one of 
the candidates, whom Washington seems to regard with 
rare tenderness, were intimidated and driven from the 
polls in order to aid the cause of another candidate en- 
dorsed by the retiring Government. The Government has 
now declared martial law, and Mr. Hughes and his col- 
leagues seem to think this a most ominous sign. 


Ir now appears that some time before the election the 
Department of State sent a strange message to the Hon- 
duran Government. The message was vaguely menacing 
in character. It gave warning that if the election re- 
sulted in disorders the Government of the United States 
would be compelled to do something or other not specific- 
ally stated. There was an intimation that recognition 
might be withheld, and that Washington might persuade 
the neighbours of Honduras, most of which are now bound 
to Washington with ties of gold, to refuse to recognize the 
Honduran Government. There was a pointed reference 
to “recent negotiations for the financial rehabilitation of 
the country,” with the conclusion that “should reyolu- 
tionary disturbances occur” there would be “slight possi- 
bility of arranging either for the settlement of the out- 
standing debt or for loans.” It almost seemed that the 
voice was that of Mr. Hughes, but the hand that 
of some unnamed American banker. This solicitude 
about the political proprieties in little Honduras appears 
all the more remarkable when we remember that Mr. 
Hughes showed not the least concern over the recent com-_ 
plete defiance of democratic forms in Italy, Bulgaria and 
Spain. His diplomatic representatives still sit com- 
placently at Rome, Sofia and Madrid. Apparently the 
elastic Monroe Doctrine embraces the right of the Amer- 
ican Government to dictate political manners and methods 
to its Southern neighbours. 


POLITICIANS, when some questionable policy or assertion 
of theirs is impugned, have a habit of making a brave 
noise about something else. Secretary Hughes seems to 
have followed this technique in response to the doubts 
expressed about the authenticity of his letter from Com- 
rade Zinoviev, in which the head of the Third Interna- 
tional purported to advise his followers here to dig 
trenches and practise other martial exercises in prepara- 
tion for planting the red flag on the White House. In 
reply to American doubters, and to the statements of Mr. 
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Zinoviev and other Russian Communist leaders that the 
letter was a forgery, Mr. Hughes declares that thirteen 
months ago Mr. Steklov, editor of Javestia, the official 
organ of the Russian Government, asserted in a signed 
article that the Russian Republic and the Third Interna- 
tional had a spiritual and political relationship. Mr. 
Hughes had cited the article before, without giving the 
full text or the date, and as far as we know no Ameri- 
can critic was inclined to ‘question it. Our own Mr. 
Munsey might write, with equal truth, that there are cer- 
tain spiritual and political ties between the American Re- 
public and the Republican party. The point is that Editor 
Steklov’s article has nothing whatever to do with estab- 
lishing the authenticity of Comrade Zinoviev’s alleged 
letter. It is as irrelevant in the premises as a bulletin of 
the United States Weather Bureau. 


Tue case of Lieutenant Osborne C. Wood, son of the 
Governor-General of the Philippines, may well bring 
cheer to the hearts of the fundamentalists, for it demon- 
strates that miracles are possible, even in our own day. 
Having scraped together a little fund from his salary of 
$2400 a year, the youthful lieutenant ventured to buck the 
New York stock-market, and after a few months, accord- 
ing to his modest admission, he emerged with nearly a 
million dollars in hand. When one considers that day-to- 
day trading on margin is the most precarious form of 
indoor-sport, and that Lieutenant Wood was compelled 
to conduct his operations by cable from the distant 
Philippines, this achievement is indeed marvellous. The 
adventure apparently came to an end when Mr. Weeks, 
the Secretary of War, learned that the young man was 
making large sums out of what Mr. Weeks described, in 
an interview in the New York Times, as “investments.” 
Mr. Weeks’s idea of an investment seems to be curiously 
elastic, but his advice, cabled to Governor-General Wood, 
that further manipulations in the market were inadvisable, 
was sound enough. 


THE experienced Mr. Oulahan, sent to the Philippines by 
the Times to get the true story of this modern Midas, 
reports that Lieutenant Wood’s speculations were of an 
innocent and legitimate character, and that there is no 
evidence reflecting in any way on the integrity of his 
distinguished father. We take this at full value. Indeed 
we can not see that Lieutenant Wood has any cause for 
regret or shame. In our society, acquiring riches quickly 
through gambling is not accounted a sin, like drinking a 


glass of beer or stealing a loaf of bread; it is a highly 


laudable procedure. The worst that can be said about 
Lieutenant Wood’s action is that it sets a bad precedent. 
It may happen in the future that one of our imperial 
domains will come to be presided over by a Governor- 
General not wholly blameless like General Wood, with a 
son less innocent than Lieutenant Wood; and some wicked 
American corporation, if there be such, with interests in 
the said imperial dominion, may corrupt the imperial ad- 
ministration by letting in son or father or both on fruitful 
manipulations in the stock-market, in return for privileges 
to be received. Such a possibility is unpleasant to con- 
template. Not only would it cast dishonour on our 
Government, but it would hardly be calculated to make 
the remote peoples which we are so patiently reducing to 
the yoke of civilization more reconciled to our disinter- 
ested and benevolent rule. When Lieutenant Wood lightly 
embarked on his gambling venture he doubtless had no 
thought of the example he might be setting for a venal 
person in a position similar to his own. It seems a pity 
that no wise preceptor was at hand to advise him that 
while a career in stock-gambling is altogether reputable, 
the proprieties intimate that it should be pursued with 
due regard to future contingencies, 


THE picture of the good ship “White Elephant,” otherwise _ 


known as the “Leviathan,” stuck fast in the mud of New 
York Harbour, is likely to have a cooling effect upon those 
people who were so much warmed up with patriotism at 
the time of the’original sailing last summer. The circum- 
stances surrounding the mishap were as damaging as they 
could possibly have been to the cause of governmental 
participation in industry. The reverse-turbines, those 
which form the ship’s emergency-brake, had been in bad 
order for some time, and according to the New York 
Times the officials of the United States Lines and the 
captain of the vessel were fully aware of this fact. In a 
condition which made her incapable of easy control, unsafe 
for her own passengers, and a menace to every ship that 
crossed her course, the “Leviathan” made two round trips 
to Southampton. At the end of the fourth crossing, with 
her engines out of order and a mist abroad, she was 
being hurried up the harbour to connect with fast trains 
for the West when she ran into shallow water, her 
reverse-turbines failed to act, and she drove into the mud. 
The tax-payers were getting their money’s worth out of 
the Government’s venture in commercial shipping; the 
officials of the operating company had taken a chance; 
but suppose the mud-bank had been an iceberg in mid- 
ocean ? ° 


As the folks say up in the country, there are more ways 
of killing a cat than by choking it with butter; also, there 
are other means of keeping an industry alive besides the 
ancient and honourable one of making it pay its way. 
One of the other methods is that of protection and sub- 
sidy, to which the “Leviathan” on her mud-bank was a 
temporary monument. But with all the help that they 
have gotten from the Government, our shipping-companies 
are still unable to hold their own, and the vice-president 
of the American Steamship Owners’ Association is now 
calling for ‘“‘a small protective measure, far less in amount 
than that accorded to American industry in general by 
the protective tariff.” Instead of trying to promote his 
own industry by getting the tariff out of the way, the 
speaker asks for an extension of the protective system! 
The law which restricts coastwise shipping to vessels of 
American registry is doubtless exactly to his taste; and 
perhaps he will also approve the proposal, now being 
entertained at Washington, to extend this restriction to 
the Philippines. As regards traffic with countries over 
which the flag of freedom does not float, a little subsidy 
would be the thing. 


THE recent acquittal in Paris of Mlle. Berton, who assas- 


sinated Marius Plateau, head of the militant Royalist 
organization known as the Camelots du Roi, appears to 
have been based on the dictum that murder is permissible 
as a political act. The verdict of the jury recalls the 
similar acquittal of the slayer of Jean Jaurés, the Socialist 
leader, who was killed a few days before the outbreak 
of the war. To our thinking M. Jaurés was a citizen 
infinitely more valuable than the Royalist hooligan who 
was shot by Mlle. Berton, but the French newspapers 
which were uncommonly silent about the result of the 
Jaurés case, have been making a mighty uproar of protest 
against the freeing of Mlle. Berton. In either case the 
verdict would seem to establish a highly dangerous pre- 
cedent by endorsing murder as a fine political art. 


In the course of a reply to a recent outburst of criticism 
against the Government in the French Chamber, M. Poin- 
caré is reported to have admitted that England and France 
had a secret military pact before the war. “Deputy 
Claussat,” reads the news-dispatch, “declared that if the 
pact had been made public Germany would not have de- 
clared war. Premier Poincaré replied that he personally 
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wrote the King of England urging a public announcement 
of the pact, but was refused.” This is the first time, to 
our knowledge, that one of the principals in the matter 
has acknowledged the existence of a secret military alli- 
ance between the two Powers, though the understanding 
was reported in Sazonov’s confidential reports to the Tsar 
in 1912, which were revealed when the Bolsheviki made 
public the secrets of the Tsarist Foreign Office. On four 
occasions after the military alliance was perfected, 
Premier Asquith and his Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward 
Grey, solemnly assured the British Parliament that no 
such alliance existed. In his recent book on the war Mr. 
Asquith reiterated this assurance, and asserted that the 
British Government was moved to enter the war solely 
to protect the rights of small nations! M. Poincaré’s 
belated admission leaves Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward in 
a position of isolated mendacity. 


Some of the Baptist fundamentalists, apparently, insist 
upon carrying the pursuit of heresy into the foreign- 
mission field; and a recent report on the subject by a 
committee of the national missionary society of the sect, 
giving the missionaries an all but clean bill of theological 
health, has been promptly rejected by certain funda- 
mentalist leaders as akin to whitewash. As the Baptists 
have no creed, it would seem that Baptist preachers in 
foreign parts, like their brethren at home, might reason- 
ably be allowed some latitude of opinion about a number 
of things of which the Bible speaks; but since a cate- 
gorical acceptance of everything in the New Testament, 
from cover to cover, as interpreted literally by the funda- 
mentalists, appears to be the end sought, the missionaries 
seem destined to undergo examination with the rest. Hap- 
pily the conversion of the heathen to the Baptist point of 
view, whatever that view may be, has been going on too 
slowly for the inquiry to make much difference even if it 
should be prolonged. 5 


It is an established rule of etiquette, sometimes in cases 
of emergency honoured in the breach, that armed forces 
of the Federal Government shall not invade any section 
of the country, in the interest of public order or re- 
pression, except at the invitation of the local authorities. 
Apparently the Federal prohibition-army is superior to 
this rule, for just before Christmas it staged an armed 
invasion of Williamson County, Illinois, making fifty-six 
raids in seven towns and arresting seventy-five persons 
suspected of having an interest in purveying synthetic 
Christmas cheer. The authorities of Williamson County 
had not invited this martial attention, and in fact the 
Federalistas did not bother to consult them about the 
matter. It appears that they quietly enrolled some 450 
citizens as special agents, including some 400 members of 
the Ku Klux Klan, and sprang a surprise attack on sus- 
pected premises and persons. Considerable gun-play at- 
tended the onsets. Seven persons were wounded. In one 
town there was a battle lasting an hour and a half. 
Apparently the military alliance between a branch of the 
Coolidge Administration and those sterling exponents of 
law’n order, the Klansmen, was highly successful. 


At first glance it may seem odd that the Federal 
prohibition-forces should decant a military manceuvre of 
such magnitude in a sparsely settled, fresh-water county 
in Illinois at a time when unlawful corks were popping 
like machine-guns in favoured resorts along the white- 
ways of our seaboard-cities. Williamson County, how- 
ever, is no ordinary county. It was there, in the course 
of a coal-strike at Herrin a few years back, after the 
country-side had been kept in a state of terror for a 
considerable period by gunmen in the employ of the coal- 
company, that farmers and miners armed themselves and 


sallied forth to clean out the disturbers, the result being a 
massacre notable even in the annals of American violence. 
In the subsequent trials it was not clearly determined 
whether the company-gunmen or the citizens had started 
the battle, and nobody was convicted. After the recent 
raids Division Chief Simons, captain of the prohibition- 
forces, was reported to have described his intrusion as 
the greatest concerted effort yet made to break up the 
organization said “to be responsible for the Herrin 
massacres.” If he is correctly quoted, it is apparent that 
the scope of Federal prohibition-enforcement has been in- 
creased far beyond the limits envisaged by the wording 
of the Volstead law. One wonders if the prohibition-army 
is now available to act as a social corrective’ in place of 
legal processes, and on occasion to supplant the author- 
ized local authorities in applying political force and com- 
pulsion. In other words, has the Volstead law given us 
American Black and Tans? 


APPARENTLY our English friends are not over-proud of 
the fact that Lord Rothermere’s one big union of news- 
papers is quite the largest thing of its kind that has yet 
developed on this terrestrial ball. The comment that we 
have seen in English journals is anything but rejoiceful 
in tone, and a writer in the Contemporary Review has 
even gone so far as to ask Parliament to enact the rule: 
“One man, one paper.” The relation of this principle to 
the older one of “One man, one vote” is easy to under- 
stand, when one gets hola of the fact that the newspapers 
controlled by the “Press Peers” of the Rothermere com- 
bine have an aggregate circulation of 13,250,000. If we 
figure two readers to a paper (the publishers usually 
count on more), and make a very liberal allowance for 
duplications in circulation, we shall reach the conclusion 
that their lordships supply news and comment to more 
than half the inhabitants of the British Isles. The power 
of such a mechanism for the dissemination, distortion or 
suppression of news is not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 


For some time the American Legion has been trying to 
push through Congress a bill which would have our 
enthusiastic support, if it were not for one little difficulty. 
According to National Commander Quinn, the object of 
this piece of legislation is to take the profit out of war. 
Specifically, the bill provides that in the event of an 
emergency all able-bodied persons shall be drafted, and 
that at the same time the Government, at the discretion 
of the President, shall stabilize the prices of services and 
of essential commodities, and take control of the resources 
and industries necessary to the prosecution of the war. 
The notion is that this measure will provide for the con- 
scription of materials as well as men; but is there any- 
thing in history to lead one to suppose that the Govern- 
ment would actually make use of the new variety of con- 
scription? The richest hauls have always been made on- 
Government-contracts, where the public interest was 
amply protected as far as the forms of law were con- 
cerned. If the Legion wants to take the profit out of 
war, it will have to give us, first of all, a Government that 
is not ready and willing to serve the profiteers. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE TO MOVE.” 


Tue New York State Housing Commission has just 
issued a preliminary report on the survey of housing- 
conditions in a typical area of nine residence-blocks 
in New York City. The most important facts 
brought out are these: 

1. Rents have increased forty to ninety-three per 
cent between 1920 and 1923. 

2. Families with an income under $2000 pay 21.3 
per cent of it for rent, as compared with 14.4 per 
cent in 1918-1910. 

3. Factory-wages have decreased slightly during 
the period 1920-1923. 

4. Most important fact of all, the report naively 
says “There is no place to move.” The tenants re- 
main where they are because there is nowhere else that 
they can go without meeting equivalent exactions, or 
worse. 

When we say that these facts are the most impor- 
tant, we mean that they are the most important for 
the one who wishes to get at the economic laws that 
control and shape the situation. Other facts brought 
out by the survey are of great importance to the tenant 
if not to the economist. They are these: changes in 
ownership almost always raise rent; repairs often 
double the rent; new tenants pay fifty to three hun- 
dred per cent over former tenants; incredible conges- 
tion has taken place, due to high rents; high rents 
have taken money from food and education; ventila- 
tion is intolerable and sanitary conditions worse than 
in 1920; gas-bills run seven to eight dollars a month 
on account of dark rooms; tenants have been forced 
to spend considerable sums to make places habitable. 

Given fact number four and fact number one in 
our first list, and every fact in the second list can be 
predicated by anyone who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with fundamental economics, no matter if he 
was never within ten thousand miles of New York 
in his life and had never heard another word 
about New York’s housing-conditions. Fact number 


four—the fact that “there is no place to move”’— | 


means that all the land in an available area is monopo- 
lized. It can not possibly mean anything else, and we 
respectfully ask anyone who suspects that it may 
mean something else to think it over carefully and 
correct us if he finds that we are wrong. Fact num- 
ber one—the fact that rents have taken so tremendous 
a jump within three years—is an infallible sign that 
there is tremendous competition for living-space on 
the land within that area. The two facts taken to- 
gether show that this competition can be decided only 
on ‘the landlord’s own terms—that is to say, it is 
decided strictly by “what the traffic will bear”’—and 
every fact on the second list follows in consequence. 
Wherever the land of an available area is monopolized 
and necessity enforces a brisk competition for places 
in that area, the landlord has it all his own way. He 
need do nothing for his tenant, and he may charge 
him, and does charge him, an amount of rent limited 
only by the tenant’s margin of subsistence. He need 
allow him, and does allow him, only enough for a liv- 
ing; all the rest he takes; and he is enabled to do this 
because, as this report puts it, “there is no place to 
move.” 

That is the whole story, and it is extremely simple. 
Can anyone wonder that under these circumstances 
intelligent people grow impatient: of the elaborate 
flummery that is thrown about this simple matter— 
elaborate investigations, elaborate reports, emergency 
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rent-laws, philanthropic housing-schemes and uplifting 
palliatives of one kind and another? Above all, why 
wonder that one grows sick of complaints against the 
gtasping spirit of the landlord? Our society has 
legalized land-monopoly; land-monopoly is the basis 
of our economic system, and it is countenanced by cus- 
tom as well as by law. This system empowers and 
encourages the land-monopolist to take all he can get. 
If this system be a just one, the landlord has justice 
on his side as well as law. If it be not just, the thing 
is obviously not to legislate upon the number of bites 
the land-monopolist may take out of his stolen cherry, 
but to change the system. ‘That is the view that we 
ourselves should take if we were landlords, and it is 
the view that we take now. 

What particularly irritates us, moreover, is to hear 
the “moral” side of this question expounded by peo- 
ple who can not be persuaded, ridiculed or shamed into 
considering for one moment the fundamental and 
elementary morality of any private appropriation of 


| public property, great or small. These people see no 


immorality in permitting landlords to monopolize land, 
which is in its nature public property; they see im- 


| morality only in the landlord’s natural and reasonable 
| disposition to use to the full the advantage which 


society gives him. Our readers will excuse us if we 
say that we have no more use for such people than 
we imagine Satan has, and that we regard their mor- 
ality as an indecent and venal pretence. What im- 
pudent arrogance is theirs! to give their support to a 
system that creates such conditions as we have, and 
then complain in the name of morality because individ- 
ual landlords take all the yield that the system allows 
them instead of taking only part of it! 

Not a public improvement was ever made; not a 
labour-saving device was ever invented; not an item 
of labour-saving machinery was ever installed; not a 
single economy in production or distribution was ever 
effected ; not a single increase in return to labour or to 
capital was ever realized but that the saving, whatever 
it amounted to, was promptly cancelled by a corre- 
sponding rise in rent. As long as our society stands on 
its present economic basis, no saving can be made by 
any conceivable means that will not similarly be ab- 
sorbed at once. It is time that this be clearly under- 
stood and plainly spoken of. The conditions reported 
by the Housing Commission are miserable and shame- 
ful enough, but they are only symptomatic; and the 
attempt to deal with them by any improvised palliative 
expedient will come, in the long run, to nothing. The 
British Labour party has formulated in words, at least, 
the only fundamental remedy for troubles like these, 
which is to confiscate the landholder’s monopoly. When 
this is done, the question of housing will settle itself by 
disappearing ; and until this is done, it will never be 
settled. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. 


WE are glad to note that considerable discussion and 
speculation have been aroused by Secretary Hughes’s 
somewhat vague reassertions, on the authority of the 
Department of Justice, of the persistence of a great 
Red conspiracy, financed from Moscow, to overthrow 
all our institutions and subject us to the horrors of a 
co-operative form of society. There seems to be a 
widespread and growing feeling among intelligent 
persons that if the Department of Justice, after all 
these years of highly expensive witch-hunting, has any 
real evidences of a horrid plot against American society, 
it is high time the Department came out with it, instead 
of merely providing monotonous penny-dreadfuls for 
unprincipled newspaper-editors. If the Department 
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will not give us something substantial, it is to be hoped 
that a few sane men in Congress will get together and 
reveal to the American people not only whatever there 
is to know about the real or imaginary American revo- 
lution that the Department has been rumbling about 
for the past four years, but also the full story of the 
activities of the Department’s secret police, the charac- 
ter of the spies, provocateurs, stool-pigeons, peephole- 
artists and the like, who are employed in the name of 
the American people; the amount of money required 
from the public till to support this precious crew, and 
the services rendered for this compensation. There 
will be an opportunity to look into these matters when 
the investigation of Mr. Hughes’s assertions comes up 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and there will be another opportunity in the 
House when the departmental budget for 1925 is taken 
up by the Appropriations Committee of the House. 
It is to be hoped that on these occasions one or two 
Senators and Representatives will be moved by a 
decent regard for truth to ask a few pertinent questions 
about the mysterious conduct of the Federal Cheka. 
The political police are part of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice. Almost up 
to the time when President Wilson elevated Mr. 
Palmer of Pennsylvania from the handsome post of 
Alien Property Custodian to that of head of the 
Department of Justice, this modest and useful Bureau 
was not concerned with political arrests. Its police- 
force investigated such persons as counterfeiters, 
fraudulent bankrupts, white slavers, and other of- 
fenders against Federal laws. Before the war its 
annual budget ran to $350,000, of which over one-third 
was expended in combating the so-called white-slave 
traffic. During the war the Bureau was swollen with 
great numbers of detectives employed to track down 
alleged German plotters, spies and the like; and as 
time went on these gentlemen came to be more and 
more enlisted in political espionage that had nothing 
whatever to do with German spies or plots. The 
Bureau’s formal budget has risen to $2,500,000, and 
not infrequently the Attorney-General has gone before 
Congress to ask for a special emergency-contribution 
of a million or two more. Prohibition is in no measure 
responsible for these mounting costs. The enforce- 
ment, as it is quaintly termed, of the prohibition law 
is one of the prerogatives of the Treasury Department. 
The political police of the Bureau of Investigation 
began to increase in 1919, after a series of bombings 
had shaken the nerves of a population which for a 
long time had been stimulated with the propaganda 
of war-hysteria. First came the report of a number 
of bombs sent simultaneously through the mails, ad- 
dressed to prominent place-holders ‘and citizens. One 
of these actually arrived and exploded, wounding a 
servant at the home of Senator Hardwick of Georgia. 
Inasmuch as Senator Hardwick subsequently became 
chief counsel for Mr, Martens, the representative of 
the Russian Government, in his hearings before a 
Senate committee, it is fair to assume that he did not 
believe that these bombs came from Moscow. A month 
later there were simultaneous bombing assaults on 
private residences in seven cities. The secret police 
of the Department of Justice announced many and 
various clews, some of the most fantastic nature, and 
for a long period represented themselves as on the 
point of disclosing some devilish plot which would clear 
the whole mystery; they made periodical arrests; but 
not a single guilty person has yet been brought to 
justice, and the mystery is still unsolved. It was as 
a result of these outrages and the consequent excite- 
ment that Attorney-General Palmer went hefore 


Congress and got a thumping special appropriation to 


trace the Red plots. He assured members of a Con- 


gressional committee that “on a certain day in the 
future, which we have been advised of, there will be 
another serious and much larger effort of the same 
character which the wild fellows of this movement 
describe as a revolution, a proposition to rise up and 
destroy the Government at one fell swoop.” It is 
obvious now that Mr. Palmer’s “certain day” when 
these events were due was but a figment of his own 
imagination, but the terrified Congressmen voted him 
his generous appropriation, and from that day, in the 
words of a high Government official, the Department 
of Justice became “an agency for stimulating the 
popular delirium.” 
II 

Of the terrorism which followed there is an excel- 
lent exposition in the recent volume by Mr. Louis F. 
Post entitled “The Deportations Delirium of Nineteen- 
Twenty.” Mr. Post had been Assistant Secretary of 
Labour for some years, and for a good part of the 
period of the terror he was Acting Secretary, with a 
unique position for an inside view of the political 
high-jinks. Mr. Palmer’s Cheka was rapidly expand- 
ing into an army, recruited from the ranks of private 
detectives, gun-men and plug-uglies. A series of sen- 
sational raids and wholesale arrests was inaugurated 
from coast to coast, each one accompanied by an out- 
burst of terrifying publicity about apprehending the 
arch-conspirators in the plot to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. The vast majority of the victims were aliens, 
mostly workingmen of good repute, described by Mr. 
Post as of an amiable and harmless type. Under our 
peculiar law an alien who professes a belief in 
anarchism, though it be merely a pacifistic desire for 
a non-compulsive society, is automatically deportable, 
even if he has never been guilty of any offence in- 
volving moral culpability ; and under a technical ruling 
of the Department of Labour membership in the Com- 
munist party of America or in the Federation of 
Unions of Russian Workers was at that time held to 
be sufficient cause for deportation. Just before Christ- 
mas of 1919 some 250 deportees were herded into the 
ship “Buford” for shipment to Russia. In the propa- 
ganda of the secret police, spread wide through the 
press, these deportees were denounced as bomb- 
throwers, assassins, terrorists and moral degenerates. 
In fact, however, the records of the Department of 
Labour, as cited by Mr. Post, show that only three 
had been convicted here of crimes involving moral 
turpitude, and that their crimes had nothing to do with 
conspiracies or terroristic acts.. In short, the whole 
propaganda of the Federal raiders was a hoax. 

Meanwhile Mr. Palmer’s agents had been gathering 
themselves for a more ambitious effort. On the night 
of 2 January, 1920, armed with over 6000 warrants 
secured from the Department of Labour, agents of 
Mr. Palmer’s army raided lawful assemblages and 
private homes in thirty-three cities, and arrested thou- 
sands of persons who were alleged to be involved in 
an impending effort to assassinate leading citizens and 
officials and seize the Government and our most 
cherished industries. On the threshold of this alleged 
coup, these ardent revolutionists were in a shocking 
state of unpreparedness. Few of the conspirators 
named in the warrants were able to speak, except with 
great difficulty, the language of the country over 
which, were the Department of Justice to be believed, 
they proposed to make themselves dictators. Only four 
out of the thousands arrested were found to possess 
revolvers, and the only rifles discovered were a stack 
of stage-guns owned by a group engaged in amateur 
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theatricals. It is true that the capture of four bombs 
was reported in a raid on an alleged communist meet- 
ing in New Jersey, and four objects that looked like 
iron balls were subsequently shown in a pail of water 
to credulous reporters; but apparently these bombs 
dissolved in the pail, for they did not appear when 
the cases came up for a hearing, and they were never 
referred to again. Mr. Post recalls that among the 
meetings raided in New England was one called for 
the purpose of planning the formation of a co- 
operative bakery; but the whole assemblage of thirty- 
nine persons was marched off to cells. In Boston 
several hundred prisoners were paraded through the 
streets in chains to afford dramatic material for the 
news-photographers. In Chicago a school founded by 
resident Russians years ago to fit themselves to be 
skilled mechanics was raided and the students were 
hustled off to jail, while note-books on algebra were 
confiscated as evidence of a secret revolutionary code! 
Aliens were held for weeks or months in secret 
dungeons without a hearing or the benefit of counsel. 
When at last the whole mess was cleared up by the 
Department of Labour, it was discovered that of the 
thousands of warrants obtained, only a few dealt with 
aliens considered deportable for technical reasons; 
while in the great majority of the cases no evidence 
was offered to justify the warrant. As for the vast 
conspiracy which filled the newspapers for many days 
with wild rumours and alarms, this melted away, like 
the captured “bombs,” into sheer nothingness. 

Eventually, of course, the Department of Justice 
overdid its business of saving the Government from 
destruction by obscure aliens. Even the newspaper- 
editors became weary of the tales of plots and con- 
spiracies that always petered out. The departmental 
melodrama began to get a poor press, and the raids 
fell off; but not, unfortunately, the monetary demands 
of the Bureau of Investigation. 

Chief Burns of the Bureau, appearing before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House in March, 
1922, to ask for a substantial increase for his Bureau 
in the budget for 1923, declared, somewhat incoher- 
ently: “Radical activities have increased wonderfully. 
That is, they have not been blowing up yards or 
ammunition-places, but the underground system by 
which they are carrying this on . . . is stronger now 
than it ever was.” Again, appearing before the same 
committee in November, 1922, in connexion with the 
budget for 1923, Mr. Burns declared that “radical 
activities” had increased during the year. His Bureau, 
he asserted, had 27,436 reports on “ultra-radical 
activities.” The Communist International he described 
as particularly active here among Negroes, labour- 
unions, women’s clubs and “famine-scouts,’’ whatever 
those may be, “the ultimate purpose being to undermine 
these organizations with the end in view of overthrow- 
ing the Government of the United States and estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Mr. 
Burns also announced the apprehension of the “most 
dangerous” of alien radicals, one Kowalski, who had 
returned here from Russia “to establish the so-called 
Cheka.” Mr. Burns gave no details of the plans and 
the financial resources of the unknown Kowalski for 
setting up a rival of the Bureau of Investigation. 

It seems to us that the secret police of the Depart- 
ment have dabbled long enough, at the expense of the 
tax-payers, in vague romance. It is time that a bill 
of particulars be required of them. If they have any 
tangible evidence of conspiracy, their employers, the 
American people, have the right to be advised of it. 
If they have nothing but rumours and presumptions, 
they should no longer continue on the public pay-rolls. 
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PLATFORMS AND CANDIDATES. 
A WasHINGTON dispatch announces that the next 
Republican platform will be short, snappy and to the 
point. . The elaborate array of “planks,” covering a 
page or so of a newspaper, which previous conventions 
have regularly been asked to approve, will be replaced 
by a concise statement of party-policy, presumably 
short enough to be read and clear enough to be under- 
stood. This is taken to mean, the dispatch adds, that 
Mr. Coolidge will dictate the platform, with his recent 
message to Congress as the model. Given the existing 
state of things, all this was to be either expected or 
desired. Tradition requires that the Republicans should 
have a platform, and common political decency sug- 
gests that the platform should be intelligible; which 
means that the party is presumed to have a creed, and 
to phrase its articles so that each shall have a precise 
meaning rather than several possible meanings or no 
meaning at all. This much being conceded, the shorter 
the platform the better; and if Mr. Coolidge can write 
or inspire a shorter platform than anyone else, he 
ought by all means to be given a free hand. 

We do not in the least mean to imply, however, 
that what Mr. Coolidge or anybody else may write 
will make any difference; quite the contrary. Long 
or short, clear or muddled, no convention-platform to- 
day counts for anything whatever that is important. 
It does not count, for the entirely natural reason that 
there are not in this country to-day any real political 
issues, and there can be none; and since there are no 
issues, there are also no parties, which is another way 
of saying that there is no public opinion. Any number 
of matters are lying about out of which issues, and 
really great ones too, might be made: the tariff, for 
example, or the coal-mines, or the railways, or free 
speech, It is a safe guess that all the platforms written 
between now and next fall will “pronounce” on these 
and many other subjects, but no amount of declama- 
tion will turn any of the subjects into an issue. Why? 
Simply because we have not in this country even the 
rudiments of popular government. Popular government 
is government by the people, acting either directly or 
through representatives whom they have freely chosen 
and whom they may as freely control. Everybody 
knows that nothing of that kind exists in this country, 
and that under the present Constitution we can never 
have it. To pretend that the people of the United 
States have any real voice in choosing the candidates 
whom they will vote for, or that any candidate, once 
elected, can be made to listen to anything that the 
people say, or be brought promptly to book if he turn 
a deaf ear, is to display abysmal ignorance of the 
system under which we live. 

What we have is delegated and personal government. 
It begins with the President; it filters down through 
the long line of Federal, State and local officials who 
occupy administrative, legislative or judicial posts; and 
it reaches out to the special interests whose privileges 
a delegated and personal Government is bound to 
serve. The only share that the people have in a per- 
sonal Government is that of being governed; for those 
who control the offices are very jealous of intrusion, 
they keep up an elaborate political machinery to main- 
tain themselves in power, and they are always ready 
to fight, and fight hard, by fair means or foul, at the 
first sign of attack. Under personal government, ac- 
cordingly, there is no such thing as public opinion; 
the only opinion that counts is that of the Govern- 
ment; the only issues are such as arise out of quarrels 
within the Government itself; the only parties are the 
personal followings of leaders who have power now 
or hope to get power later. The struggles of those 
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who afe in ‘to ‘stay in, and of those who are out to. 
get in, are only the contests of personal groups, no. 
one of which is at bottom different from any of the 
others, and any one of which, if it is able to win 
control, is certain to behave exactly like its prede- 


cessor, 


_ How far all this is from being the popular govern-_ 
ment that the school-books talk about, appears when 
one compares the Presidential campaign which is now 
going on in this country, and which will reach its 
culminating points in the nominating conventions next 


summer and the election next November, with the 
general election which has just taken place in England. 
We do not mean to hold up the British system of 
government to admiration above all others, and it 
certainly has been often perverted to base uses, 
especially in the past few years; but in a general 
election its essentially popular character stands out. 
When Mr. Baldwin dissolved Parliament and went 
before the country on the issue of free trade, he ap- 
pealed to public opinion to express itself on a large 
question of national policy. The personal success of 
Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as distinct 
from the parties which they represented, was a matter 
of no great consequence, and as a matter of fact it 
had little or no influence upon the election; what 
counted was the popular approval or rejection of a 
policy. In other words, the British electorate voted 
for principles rather than for candidates ; and however 
Mr. Baldwin may interpret the result of the election, 
he knows very well that if he fails to act as the people 
who voted for him think he ought to act, he will be 
turned out of power, and a more acceptable leader 
will take his place. A British Premier must conform 
or run the risk of losing his job. 

Nothing like that will happen in this country. The 
only “issue” in this country is whether Mr. Coolidge, 
or Mr. Underwood, or Mr. Johnson, or some other 
candidate for the Presidency will be nominated, and 
which one of the several who will be nominated will 
be elected; that is all. What the personal followings 
that meet in convention may say in their platforms 
cuts no figure whatever; the only real issue is the 
candidate. If the machinery which supports the suc- 
cessful candidate is strong enough to pull along with 
him a sufficient number of candidates for the Senate 
and the House to give a working majority in Congress, 
we shall have another two years or four years of per- 
sonal government under this or that ‘head, but without 
the least regard to anything that anybody who is not 
in the combination may think or say; if not, we shall 
still have personal government, varied only by the 
efforts of the groups that are in the minority to inter- 
fere as much as possible in behalf of their own par- 
ticular interests. In either case the only “issue” or 
“policy” will be how best to stay in or how best to 
break in. 

Obviously, then, there is no need to worry about the 
forthcoming platforms of Republican, Democratic or 
third-party conventions. Whoever writes them, they 
will contain only the usual platitudes and will go into 
the waste-basket as soon as the campaign is over. 
There is abundant reason why people should think and 
talk about the tariff or the coal-mines or the railways; 
but allusions to these subjects in the platforms will 
not make either of them an issue, because issues 
depend upon public opinion, and public opinion has 
been eliminated from American politics. For the same 
reason there need be no anxiety about the candidates, 
whether for the Presidency or for any other office. 
Barring a little more or a little less of personal ability 
or honesty or respectability, they are all pretty much 
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‘alike ‘and may be counted upon to do pretty much 


the same thing. The only real issue before the country 
is how long the system of personal government is to 
be allowed to continue. We have had the system in 
an acute form for more'than sixty years. It has been, 
on the whole, tolerably satisfactory to the place-holders 
who have lived by it, and very profitable to the special 
interests whose privileges it has served and enhanced. 
But it has not solved any of the fundamental problems 
of government, or put our economic life on solid 
foundations, or helped us to become a cultivated 
people, or developed any real sense of social responsi- 
bility. Herein consists the entire futility of reform- 
movements in American politics—that they spend 
themselves in tinkering a system that can never, by 
any possibility, do any permanent general good. The 
prospects are that we shall wait until some leader 
challenges the system in the name of the people, or 
until the people, tired of being governed, take over 
government to themselves. The former of these alter- 
natives is the way of ‘statesmanship, the latter is the 
way of revolution. : 


MISCELLANY. 


Ir is a good thing that the “Leviathan” ran aground in 
the upper bay instead of on Cape Race. Politics and 
navigation make a fractious mixture. One of my friends 
had some thought of taking a United States liner back 
from Europe last month but finally decided, to my great 
relief, to take a Dutch ship. The Hollanders are born 
sailors, like the Norwegians; they carry their passengers 
in the utmost comfort and they land them in safety, which 
is much more important. They take their time about it, 
too, having sense enough not to build their ships for 
speed or to put any pressure on their captains to make 
time. Hence, when there is a storm or a fog, the Dutch 
captain slows down to steerage-way and takes it easy; 
and when there are icebergs about, he sets his course so 
far south that even a glacier would melt before it reached 
him. 


A FRIEND of mine who was crossing on the new 
“Volendam” last March, noticed that the weather was 
getting uncommonly hot when the ship was about three 
days out, and on inquiry learned from one of the officers 
that she had swung far south on account of icebergs. 
“But I thought,’ he said, “that icebergs were always 
reported by wireless.” “They are,” said the officer, “but 
we don’t want to be the one to report them.” Probably 
this tradition of carefulness is not kept up on wholly 
humanitarian grounds, but in part, at least, because if 
a ship is sunk or damaged, the loss falls on thrifty Dutch 
shareholders who would raise a cry of pain that could 
be heard from Amsterdam to Roosendaal. No matter; 
from the passenger’s point of view it is an extremely 
comfortable tradition, and when one is in mid-ocean with 
a gale blowing, there is a deal of satisfaction in con- 
templating it. 


In the long run, too, the tradition has money in it. High 
speed has a certain advertising value, but it is immensely 
expensive, let alone the risk, as the steamship-companies 
are beginning to realize. I remember as I was crossing 
on the “Rotterdam” some years ago when she was under 
the command of old Stenger, the “Mauretania” came up 
behind us and pirouetted by as if we were tied to a post. 
Stenger happened along just in time for us to poke a 
bit of fun at him, and he said, “Yes, he’s making three 
miles to my one, but I’m making three dollars to his one.” 
I have often had occasion to remark, also, the extraor- | 
dinary tenderness that Dutch sailors seem to feel for a 
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ship. Once when we had slowed down against a very 
heavy sea, an express-steamer overtook us, driving into 
the waves with every ounce of power in her engines, 
and our first officer, van Beek, said, “That is such a cruel 
way to treat a ship!” He spoke with real emotion, like 
a tender-hearted man who sees some one flogging an 
overladen horse. Consideration of their passengers may, 
for aught I know, be largely professional—it is at any 
rate very hearty and courteous—but Dutch sailors cer- 
tainly seem to think as much of their ships as the average 
landsman does of his life. 


THE number of free educational and cultural occasions 
that New York offers is truly remarkable. I doubt that 
any other place in the world gives so many and so good. 
Two weeks ago I heard a recital on the harpsichord by 
Mme. Landowska at the Metropolitan Museum of Art— 
free—which I should say, on a venture, was probably 
the most distinguished and delightful musical event of 
the week. It consisted of pastorals of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, taken from Couperin, Scarlatti, 
Byrd, Rameau and Purcell, among others; and as a piece 
of programme-making, nothing could be better. This 
order of music may not be the greatest, but it has superb 
style, it has a lovely and pleasing distinction, and one 
hears it with delight. The hall seats nearly five hundred; 
and many were turned away, as standing is not permitted. 
I was pleased with the spirit of the audience, and I would 
have expected to find a large proportion of foreigners in 
the group, since so many of them visit the museum on 
Sunday afternoons; but by all appearances it was chiefly 
American, so I was doubly pleased. 


TuHIs recital reminded me in many ways of another 
musical event that I attended some time ago in Brussels, 
one of those occasions that for ever stand out sharply in 
one’s experience. It was an evening of Bach, given under 
the direction of M. Desire Dufauw, by an orchestra of 
fifteen pieces including a clavecin; a chorus of perhaps 
forty, and a mezzo-soprano from the Monnaie. It was 
distinctly a musician’s occasion, and I have rarely seen 
a perfect relation established so quickly between audience 
and performers; the first note, apparently, set it going 
at full strength. The programme opened with the con- 
certo in E, with M. Dufauw as solo violinist. He played 
it admirably, yet I could not help thinking that if I had 
my choice for just that one particular occasion, I would 
have picked Lady Speyer. There are better technicians 
than Lady Speyer, but I can think of no one else who 
would have fitted as well into that very rare and special 
spiritual ensemble of audience and artists. 


THERE are reports of a heavy tide of travel setting west- 
ward and ,southward, which I am glad to hear. The 
advice of our disinterested and conservative friends, the 
general passenger-agents of our railways, to “see America 
first,” always seemed to me very sound and good. Young 
Americans, as a rule, should not go to Europe; they have 
not the fundamental education necessary to make Euro- 
pean travel profitable. On the other hand, our western 
country makes its best impression on the mind of the 
young, and one should see it as soon as one is old 
enough to “take notice.” It will not perhaps stand a great 
deal of revisiting when one becomes better educated and 
more experienced, unless one goes in for some special 
pursuit like motoring, photography or mountain-climbing; 
but not to have been permeated by a sense of its pure 
and savage magnificence in one’s youth is to miss a valu- 
able experience. Europe is a subject for a mature and 
well-trained intellectual curiosity; the august reaches of 
our country are for an untutored instinct and an unoccu- 
pied mind. JOURNEYMAN. 


THE MEANING OF ROMANTICISM. 
II 
In the world portrayed by classical literature every- 
thing is firmly rooted, solid, with an obvious and final 
truth. The poet writes with his eye on the object, 
and with the unshaken conviction that the object is 


completely there before him. The drama unfolds it-. 


self quite definitely on the earth; human nature is in- 
tegral, either entirely of the earth, or partly human, 
partly divine, but with the divine part segregated, as it 
were, and set in a different dimension, in the skies. 
Heaven, the transcendental, the unnameable—what- 
ever one may call it—does come into classical litera- 
ture, but as a thing as definite as the earth, if not so 
minutely described, except by Dante. Classically Time 
is the realm of imperfection and Eternity that of per- 
fection. That is the first and obvious dogma of 
classicism, not doubted, and therefore accepted with a 
sort of unconscious conviction. 

The romantic does not see the categories separated 
with this strong clarity. To him the object is not only 
itself, but something else as well. The earth is not 
as definite as it seemed to the classical writers, nor is 
heaven as far away. On the contrary, they are as- 
pects of one reality. Heaven is no longer heaven, but 
a background for human life and the life of nature; a 
background which is at the same time the mystical 
ground of all life. 

Romantic poetry is the- poetry of this two-fold 
vision, which in contemplating the object perceives a 
second object behind it. This second perception, 
whereby as by a stroke of sorcery the aspect of nature 
is changed, Arnold called “natural magic”; and it was 
at first the peculiar gift of a people with second-sight, 
the Celts, from whom primarily, and secondarily from 
the adjacent Scots who wrote the ballads which Percy 
collected, the inspiration of the modern romantic 
movement came. In the ballads this second-sight was 
crude and literal, and the second world which they saw 
was as physical as the actual one. But by their inca- 
pacity to conceal their implications the ballads show 
more clearly than any other poetry the ways in which 
the romantic imagination operated. Sometimes their 
magical world was a heavenly one; sometimes demonic. 
Fine indications of both are to be found in “The 
Demon Lover’; as in the lines 


T’ll show where the white lilies grow 
On the banks o’ Italie, 


one of the most magical and lovely landscapes in 
romantic literature. But still finer, because more knit 
to life, more in the later romantic tradition is 


And aye as she turn’d her round about, 
Aye taller he seemed to be; 

Until that the tops o’ that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he, 


in which not only is magic achieved, but all the mon- 
strous psychological effects of terror are exactly ren- 
dered. None of the later romantics surpassed that in 
truth to life. Their main achievement was to refine, 
humanize and universalize the crude second-sight of 
the earlier poetry, and to see the magical world not 
separate, a thing by itself, as it is in the ballads, but 
immanent in ordinary natural objects. There is an 
immense difference between these passages from “The 
Demon Lover” and Goethe’s 


Und Mormorbtlder stehn und sehn mich an: 

Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, getan? 
and 

In Héhlen wohnt der Drachen alte Brut; 

Es stirzt der Fels und tiber thn die Flut. 


Si a CT ll a a . 
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Here the two worlds are brought together, and the 
magical is seen not as a thing apart, but as an aspect 
of the object, as the incommensurable mystery of the 
object shining through it. In the Scottish ballads the 
realm of magic and that of human passion are por- 
trayed side by side, each with unconditional intensity ; 
but in Goethe, Holderlin and Wordsworth they are 
cast into one image, which is a mirror reflecting two 
worlds at one time. In such passages as these of 
Goethe the true romantic note is to be heard, rather 
than in “La Belle Dame sans Merci,’”’ which was rather 
a reversion to an earlier way of feeling than an 
authentic expression of the romantic sense of the time. 

The immanence of the magical in the natural, the 
immanence of the image in the thing itself: these are 
the marks of romantic poetry, and by these it can best 
be distinguished, if one desires to pursue the pastime. 
Adopting it, one can easily see that Shakespeare’s 
“violets, sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes” is not 
romantic, for the simile is an embroidery on the solid 
world, and not the intuition of one immanent in it. 
Nor is Chapman’s beautiful 


She lay at length, like an immortal soul 
At endless rest in blest Elysium, 


for the image, fitting the object exactly, is yet not im- 
manent in it. The divine and the physical, mated in 
this passage, are at the same time absolutely separate, 
and they gain their supreme power by their separation. 
Donne’s picture of the lovers who “said nothing all the 
day” it is harder to distinguish, but Donne was rather 
a classical writer of a very rare kind than one of the 
first of the romantics. His most intangible effects im- 
plicate the solid world of classicism more powerfully, 
indeed, than the works of other poets who dealt di- 
rectly with it. None of his descriptions has the 
appearance of dream, as almost every romantic de- 
scription has ; and the effect of his poetry is essentially 
different from 


The caterpillar on the leaf 
Recalls to thee thy mother’s grief 


or, from the same author, 
The lost traveller’s dream under the hill, 
or Holderlin’s 


Die Mauern stehn 
Sprachlos und kalt, im Winde 
Klirren die Fahnen. 


Even when it is most beautiful, classical poetry rarely 
takes on the aspect of dream; at its best romantic 
poetry almost always does so. 

The double vision and the dream-impression are 
cause and effect in romantic poetry. Nature and life 
could only take on this peculiar insubstantiality and 
glory by the apprehension of something more real be- 
hind them, which sets them in a new dimension, a new 
light. Metaphysically romantic poetry is the ex- 
pression of the old difference between noumenon and 
phenomenon, reality and appearance; but it expresses 
this, not in the ancient tradition as a thing intellectu- 
ally perceived, but as a thing poignantly felt. Men 
were involved all at once in a new and involuntary 
attitude to the world. All the aspects of nature, the 
whole visible world, awakened a fresh longing and 
took on a new significance. The poet was no longer a 
man among men, but a unit, momentarily deceived 
but immortal, alone in an ocean of phenomena behind 
which he recognized some great and consoling thing 
which was of his kin. The relation of men among 
themselves, the whole unperturbed tradition of life 


within the classical convention of human nature, re- 
ceded; and man, as Heine said, chanted his hymns 
alone to the Almighty, or, in other words, became 
conscious supremely of his relation to the totality of 
life. 

The first emotional result was an immense hope for 
a new way of life, a human future unpredicted hither- 
to; a dream which, in differing guises, found ex- 
pression in Blake, Holderlin, Wordsworth and Shel- 
ley. This dream was to some the future of mankind; 
to others, a state partly to be grasped in this world, 
but only fully to be realized in another: to those who 
lost their hope it became nothingness, The second re- 
sult was an overpowering sense of pathos, arising from 
the contrast between the world of reality and beauty 
which men saw in brief visions and the world of illu- 
sion in which they lived. Blake suffered less than any- 
one else, for more continuously than the others he 
lived in the world of ecstasy to which he felt he be- 
longed. But the rest more and more turned back to 
the moments when great things had been shown them. 


Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower, 


said Wordsworth; and although he went on philo- 
sophically, asserting that 


We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 


the unconditional expression of pathos remained. 

The transcendental vision, ecstatically uttered, was 
followed by a cry of despair; but romantic poetry has 
been generally condemned for the one rather than 
praised for the other. In reality both had their value. 
This is not the time, perhaps, to defend the use of 
pathos in literature, for every one is carefully avoiding 
“the pathetic fallacy”—that fallacy into which Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe and Beethoven, as well as 
all the romantic poets, had the misfortune to fall. The 
validity of pathos is not to be established, however, by 
appealing to these great names, for the mightiest artists 
have made mistakes. It is only to be established by 
showing that life itself, seen in a certain way, is 
pathetic; and pathos is a matter of distance, as 
Nietzsche was always saying. Where there are clearly 
defined limits, where existence is seen in one dimen- 
sion, there is little room for pathos; and the classical 
poets, who moved within durable horizons, were tragic 
and comic rather than pathetic, for tragedy and comedy 
take place alike only in a known and accepted world. 
These horizons, however, no longer surrounded the 
romantic poets; they found that the whole background 
of existence was changed, and against that background 
man found himself a protagonist in a new drama. 
What engaged him was not now the battle of human 
passions against a ground of permanent humanity, but 
the striving of an imperfect creature towards a per- 
fection which he apprehended around him. This 
apprehension made not merely one or two aspects of 
life, but all life pathetic, just as, with the vision of 
heaven, every religion does. Men saw, passionately, 
in terms of art, what philosophy and theology had be- 
fore seen intellectually: that man is a being who in 
longing for perfection can not attain it; and that was 
the ground of romantic pathos, a ground as incon- 
testable as life itself. 

That pathos was sometimes expressed with a too 
despairing accent, but it was never arbitrary nor a 
fashion. At its greatest it consecrated the struggles 
and errors of men. It overcame the pain of exist- 
ence in a burning realization of it. It accepted life, 
not intellectually like those who arraign “the pathetic 
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fallacy,” but fundamentally, in the esthetic experi- 
ence. 
the will, as Nietzsche did, nor was it quite ignorant 
that the mystery was there, as most modern authors 
are. The truth is that pathos can only appear to bea 
fallacy if: we are very naive, or if we draw an arbitrary 
horizon around: us, andimake our very emotions: theo- 
retical. Nietzsche did: this on a grand scale, and 
sterilized the passion which might have: made him a 
great: poet, yet in his one work of: art, “Also sprach’ 
Zarathustra,’ he was greatest when he. wrote: in. the 
pathetic vein, as in the “Nachtlied.”» To become hard 
is for an artist very often to become: hardened, to lose 


It neither put aside the mystery by an. act of, 
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that pliancy and adventurousness of. feeling which is, 


his. greatest strength. The literary. problem. of: the 
romantics was, given a pathetic vision of life, to ex- 
press it greatly, without: weakness, in the: accents of 


high tragedy. They did: not: succeed: very often; but: 


they faced) the: problem, not: denying, although they 
were crushed under. it, that their vision was there. 
And: this: was more heroic than to affirm life in: the 
easy way of later writers; that is, by setting up a bar- 
rier which excluded what makes life ultimately signifi- 
cant. Still, romantic pathos has not yet been uttered 
in great andi invincible: accents. The. great. poet of: 
romanticism is still to come. 
Epwin Muir. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 
THE, CLASSICAL MYTH; 
THE transformation,of European society and its mate- 
rial:shell.that took place during the period we. call the 
Renaissance is associated; with the break-up ofthe town 
economy and its. replacement: by, a mercantile economy 
devoted, to the advantage of, the. State. Along with 


this. goes the, destruction.of the: village, community, and; 


the. predominance, in, social affairs of a land-holding 
oligarchy, who have, thrown) off: feudal. responsibilities 


while they, have, retained, most, of) the, feudal privileges, 


and.a merchant-class buttressed by, riches. derived from 
war, piracy and sharp trade. America, reproduced in 
miniature the. changes, that. were taking place in Eu- 
rope. Because of its. isolation and the absence of an 
established, social order, it showed these changes with- 
out the blur and confusion, that. attended: them abroad. 

It, is sometimes. a little. difficult, to tell whether; the 
classical modes, of building were, a. result, of these 
changes.in society, or,an incentive.to them; whether the 
classical frame fitted.the needs of the time, or whether 
men’s activities, expanded to occupy the idolum that 
had_.seized.their. imagination, At,any, rate, the notion 
that the classical taste in architecture developed mainly 
through. technical interests in design, will not. hold; 
for the, severely. classical, shell arose: only, in regions 
where the, social conditions had ,laid.a, foundation, for 
the. classical myth. , 

The first. development. of, the, grand style. in the 


American, renaissance, was in. the, manors, of. Virginia, 


and, Maryland; it, came first as, an imitation of, the, 


country-houses of England, and, then, after the, Revo- 
lutionary, War, it led, to a, direct adaptation, of. the 
Roman villa and the Greek temple: One, does not have 
to. go very deep to fetch up the obvious. parallel be- 
tween, the. land-monopoly and slavery, that prevailed in 
the American manors and the conditions, that permitted 
the Roman. villa. itself. to,assume. its. stately. propor- 


tions; nor need, one. dwell, too long, upon, the-natural , 


subordination, in, this,regime, of. the.carpenter-builder. 


to the. gentleman-architect. “In the town-palaces. and 
churches,” as, Mr. Fiske, Kimball. justly, says,. “there 


i 


and ancient; forms, so that. it. was only. in the country 


that Palladio’s ideas, of domestic architecture could. 
These. 


come toa clear and successful expression. 
monuments, since so much neglected, served in Pal- 
ladio’s book. expressly, to represent; ‘the Antients’ de- 
signs. of country-houses .. .’” 

At his death Robert Carter, who had. been Rector 
of, the College, Speaker of the Burgesses, President of 
the, Council, Acting Governor of Virginia, and, Propri- 
etor| of the Northern Neck, was described’ in, the 


Gentleman's Magazine otf) 1732 as the possessor of an. 


estate of 300,000 acres of land, about 1000 slaves, and 
£10,000. On a substantial basis like this a Palladian 
mansion, was possible; and. up and down the land, 
wherever the means justified. the end, Palladian man- 
sions were built, 

The really striking thing about, the architecture of 
manorial. America with its great dignity. andjits some- 
times striking beauty of. detail or originality of de- 
sign—as, in the staircase at, Berry. Hill, which creates, 
a flaring pattern like butterfly’s) wings—the. striking. 


thing is the fact that the work is not the.product of, a. 


specialized professional education ; it is rather the out- 
come of a warm, loving, and above all intelligent com- 
merce with the past, in the days before Horseback Hall 
had; become as aimless) and empty as Heartbreak, 
House. 
brothers. Adam, has exhibited letters. from Robert 
Adam’s: patrons.in. England which mark their, avid-and 
precise. interest in. classical forms; and, without doubt 
a little digging, would uncover) similar, examples in 
America. These educated;gentlemen, these contempo- 
raries of “Junius” and Gibbon, who had; read: Horace 


and Livy and Plutarch, have one foot in the.eighteenth . 


century..and-the other in the grave.of,Rome. In)Amer- 


ica, Thomas. Jefferson. exemplified, this whole ‘culture. 


at.its best.and gave it a definite stamp; he combined 


in almost: equal, degrees the statesman, the student.and, 


the artist. Not merely did Jefferson design and. re- 
design his own Monticello; he executed a number of 
other houses. for the, surrounding gentry—Shadwell, 
Edgehill, Farrington—to say nothing of the Virginia 
State Capitol and the university and church at, Char- 
lottesville. It was Jefferson who first gave a strict 
interpretation to classicism; for he had nothing but 
contempt for the free, Georgian vernacular which was: 
making its way among those who regarded the classical 
past as little more than a useful embellishment. 

The contrast between the classical and. the vernacu- 
lar, between the architecture of the plantation and the 
architecture: of the: village, between. the: work of the. 
craftsman: and) the work, of; the: gentleman and the. 
professional architect, becomes: even. more: marked; 
after the. Revolutionary War; for asia.result: of that 
re-crystallization of American society, the conditions:of; 
classical culture: andi classical civilization. were: for a 
short time. fused: in. the. activities; of: the community, 
even .in the town. Ome may. express. the. transforma- 
tion in: a crude: way by. saying that. the: carpenter- 
builder: in:the.eighteenth century, had been content with, 
a classical: finish; the, architects of; the early Republic. 
worked 'upon a.classical foundation. It:was the Revo- 
lution itself; I, believe; that: turned: the classical: taste 
into. a myth. which had the. power to move. men; and. 
mould. their actions. 

The merchant; who has: spent his, days; in the 
counting-house: and'on the quay. can not: with the most; 
lofty, effort convert; himself; into a: classical:hero. It; 
is different: with: men ;who have,.spent long, nights: and ; 
days wrangling.in the State. House, men who have rid- 
denon: horseback through a; campaign, men, who have 


was; a; strong, contradiction. between.modern conditions,' plotted | like: Catiline amd denounced, like. Gicero, men, 
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whose daily actions are governed with the fine reso-- 


lution of a Roman general,or dictator. Unconsci- 
ously, such men want a stage to set off and magnify 
their actions. King Alfred can perhaps remain a king, 
though he stays in a cottage and minds the cakes on 
the griddle; but most of us need a little scenery and 
ritual to confirm these high convictions. If the tailors 
had not produced the frock-coat, Daniel Webster 
would have had to invent one. The merchant wants 
his little comforts and conveniences; at most, he de- 
sires the architect to make his gains conspicuous; but 
the hero who has drawn his sword or addressed an 
assembly wants elbow-room for gestures. His par- 
lour must be big enough for an assembly, his dining- 
room for a banquet. So it follows that whereas under 
pre-Revolutionary conventions even public buildings 
like Independence Hall are built on a domestic scale, 
the early republican architecture is marked by the 
practice of building its dwellings on a public scale. 

Even when Dickens made his first visit to America, 
the classical myth and’ the classical hero had not alto- 
gether disappeared; one has a painful memory of the 
“mother of the modern Gracchi,” and’ one sees: how 
the republican hero had been vulgarized' into a Jack- 
sonian caricature’ like General Cyrus Choke. For a 
whole generation the classical myth held men in its 
thrall: for the notion of returning to a pagan polity, 
quaintly modified by deism, was a weapon of radical 
forces in both America and France. Jean-Jacques 
himself preached the virtues of Sparta and Rome in 
“Te Contrat Social,” as well as the state of nature 
that he praised in “Emile”; and, in general, “radical- 
ism” associated itself with the worship of rule and 
reason, as opposed to the caprice, the irrationality, 
the brute traditionalism: of what’ the. children of that 
age then characterized as “Gothic superstition.” Al- 
most within his lifetime Washington became Divus 
Cesar; and if a monument was not built to him im- 
mediately, a city was named after him, as Alexandria 
had’ been named after Alexander. Did not the very 
war-veterans become the Society of the Cincinnati; 
did not the first pioneers on the westward march 
sprinkle names like Utica, and Ithaca and Syracuse 
over the Mohawk. Trail ;.and did not a few ex-soldiers 
go back as landlords: to: their Tory neighbour’s plow? 
As Rome and. Greece: embodied. the: political interests 
of the age, so did classical architecture provide the 
appropriate shell. 

In New England, not unnaturally, the influence of 
the merchant prevailed in architecture for a longer 
period, perhaps, than it did elsewhere. Samuel Mc- 
Intire, a carver of figureheads for ships and mouldings 
for cabins, provided an interior setting in the fashion 
of Adam, which enabled the merchant of Salem to 
live like a lord in Berkeley Square; and Bulfinch, a 
merchant’s son, began by repairing his father’s house, 
went on a grand tour of Europe, and returned to a 
lucrative practice: which includes the first monument 
on Bunker Hill'and the first theatre opened in Boston. 
Under MclIntire’s assiduous and scholarly hands, the 
low-lying, traditional’ farmhouse which had prevailed 
up to the Revolution was converted into the bulky 
square house with its hipped roof, its classical pilasters, 
its frequently ill-proportioned cupola, its “captain’s 
walk” or “widow’s walk.” The merchant with his eye 
for magnitude lords it over the farmer with his 
homely interest in the wind and the weather; and so 
McIntire, the last great’ figure in a dying line of crafts- 
man-artists, is compelled to make up by wealth of orna- 
ment a beauty which the earlier provincial houses had 
achieved’ by adaptation to the site without, and to sub- 
tlety of proportion within. 

/ 
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Throughout the rest of the country, the pure 
classical myth created the mould of American archi- 
tecture, and buildings that were not informed by this 
myth faded more and more into a merely graceless 
reminiscence of what had once been good taste. The 
dominant private and public buildings of the time pro- 
ceeded from such books as Stuart’s “Antiquities of 
Athens,” and from such well-known examples in 
southern Europe as the Maison Carrée at Nimes. 
Since the Greek cella had no source of light except the 
doorway, modifications in the elevation were intro- 
duced, and the interior was of course broken up; but 
it was only in the South that the shadowed retreats 
formed by porches and second-story balconies proved 
a happy adaptation to the climate. Originally, the 
Greek temple had probably been a wooden building ; its 
columns were trees, its cornice exposed beams; and 
the fact that in America one could again build might- 
ily with wood may have furnished a structural in- 
centive to the erection of these colossal dwellings. To 
this extent the available materials directed the imagina- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, with all their strict arrangement of 
classical orders, with all their nice proportions, these 
buildings were not classical buildings; their muted 
white exteriors resembled a genuine Greek temple in 
the way that a sepia photograph would represent a 
sunrise—the warm tones, the colours, the dancing pro- 
cession of sculptures were absent; indeed, the disciples 
of the Age of Reason and white perukes would have 
been horrified, IT have no doubt, at the “barbarism” of 
the original Greek temples, as they doubtless would 
also have been at the meanness of the dwellings in 
which Pericles or Thucydides must have lived. Once 
the temple-house ceased to be a stage upon which the 
myth of classicism could be enacted, it ceased also to 
be a home. Small wonder that the temple lingered 
longest in the South, where down to the Civil War 
gangs of slaves supported the dignity of the masters,. 
and a large household diminished the chilly sense of 
solitude. 

What happened to the proud, Roman-patterned Re- 
public of 1789 is a matter of common knowledge; and 
what happened to classical culture under the influence 
of pioneer-enterprise, mechanical invention, and the al- 
most religious cult of utilitarianism is also fairly well 
known. Benjamin Latrobe, the British architect who 
contributed so much to the Capitol at Washington, was 
a witness to the disintegration of the age and the dis- 
solution of its world of ideas; and there is a familiar 
ring in his commentary upon it: 


I. remember [he says in his autobiography] the time when 
I was.over head and ears in love with’ Man in a State: of 
Nature. . . . Social Compacts. were my hobbies; the Ameri= 
can Revolution—I ask its pardon, for it deserves. better 
company—was a sort of dream of the Golden Age; and the 
French Revolution was the Golden Age itself. I should be 
ashamed to confess all this if I had not a thousand com- 
panions in my kaleidoscopic amusement, and those generally 
men of ardent, benevolent, and well-informed minds and 
excellent hearts: Alas! experience had’ destroyed the illusion; 
the kaleidoscope is broken, and all the tinsel of scenery that’ 


‘ glittered so‘ delightfully is translated and turned to ragged- 


ness: A’ dozen years’ residence at the republican Court at 
Washington. had affected wonderfully the advance: of riper 
years. 


Major L’Enfant’s plan for Washington, after the 
Paris of Louis XIV, is the last gasp of the classical’ 
order; Jefferson’s University of Virginia is perhaps 
its most'perfect consummation. Before the nineteenth 
centuty was long under way, men’s minds ceased to 
move freely within the classical idolum; and by 1860" 
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the mood was obliterated and a large part of the work 
had been submerged or destroyed. The final ironic 
commentary upon the dignity and austerity of the do- 
mestic temples of this period is illustrated in a house 
in Kennebunkport, Maine; for there the serene, pil- 
lared facade is broken up in the rear by a later addi- 
tion, and alas! a necessary one: a two-story bow-win- 
dow projected far enough beyond the eaves to give 
a little light to the occupants of the rooms! 

There was a pathetic incompatibility in this archi- 
tecture between need and achievement, between pre- 
tension and matter-of-fact—a rigid opposition to com- 
mon sense that a vernacular, however playful, would 
never countenance. These temples were built with 
the marmoreal gesture of eternity; they satisfied the 
desire and fashion of the moment, and to-day their 
ghosts parade before us, brave but incredible. 

Lewis MuMrorp. 


ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE DEVIL. 


Martrers pertaining to the devil concern me very much 
because of the close personal relations that exist between 
us. The gentlemen who, for some unaccountable reason, 
have lately been called fundamentalists, have heretofore 
had entire jurisdiction over the affairs of the devil. But 
being near-sighted they have overlooked the continued 
evolution of his nature; and being altogether unscientific 
they have furnished us no history of that development. 
When it is clearly perceived how slowly the guardians 
of the devil themselves evolve, this strange oversight be- 
comes quite explicable. I am not blaming them. I feel, 
however, and they will agree with me, that a history of 
this powerful enemy of God and the potentate of this 
world is a desirable contribution to the knowledge of man- 
kind. Not that I intend to undertake this tremendous task. 
In true humility and modesty I am satisfied to set down 
for the benefit of some future genius whatever bits of 
information I may gather; to be used if the genius sees 
fit to do so, or to be discarded if perchance a critical 
analysis proves that I have misinterpreted my evidence. 
To escape such misinterpretation, however, I shall try to 
be an impartial ingatherer and recorder of evidence, con- 
cerning myself with theory only when the evidence is of 
a doubtful character. 

The first inkling that I had of an evolutionary process 
in the life of the devil was the result of a personal experi- 
ence. Without posing as an authority on the strength of 
mere personal acquaintance, I confess in all humility to 
being possessed of the devil; and the significant fact that 
is borne in upon me, perhaps on account of this unfor- 
tunate circumstance, is that once you are possessed of the 
devil in the twentieth century you can not rid yourself 
of him, Any student of sacred history, however careless 
and superficial, is aware that this is an altogether new and 
significant situation. In the early days of our era any 
half-educated priest equipped with bell, book, and candle 
would rid you of your devil for a consideration. In the 
holier days preceding the establishment of a powerful 
church, an apostle would do it for you, without any para- 
phernalia and without any remuneration, for the sheer 
glory of justifying the faith that moves mountains. To- 
day the devil is very much like the son of the deacon 
in Chekhov’s “Letter.” When the deacon orders his son 
off to church on a Sunday the young student, in the 
impudence of his newly acquired university wisdom, 
queries: “Why? What for?’ And the deacon, being a 
man of little schooling, lets his long bony arms, scantily 
draped by the short sleeves of his outworn jacket, fall to 
his sides, impotent in the face of the obvious but 
unanswerable question. It is one thing to drive the devil 
out when the devil feels in his innermost conscience that 
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he ought to be driven out. 
the devil desires to know the reasons for this writ of 
dispossession? The deacon, the priest and the very Pope 
himself, all are impotent before a being to whom Hegelian 
dialectics are child’s play. 

One is forced to conclude, therefore, that the devil has 
changed, or, to be conservative, that he has changed his 
mind about himself; which is, after all, an intellectual and 
spiritual change, if not an evolution. I shall attempt to 
fix some of the salient moments in this evolution. 

The devil as well as man has his legendary history 
which must be disposed of in order to avoid confusion in 
our scientific thinking. There is good Biblical evidence 
for two facts: that the devil was at one time a perfectly 
respectable legionary in the angelic hosts of our Lord; 
and that he fell from his high and exalted military posi- 
tion to the ranks of vagabonds., It is in no wise evident 
that the fall took place before creation, or that it took 
place in the spectacular fashion that the later age is fond 
of imagining. For the greater glory of God it is invented 
that the devil, described as swollen with pride, “and of 
malicious hatred all athirst, said that he would strive with 
God for the wide clearness of the heavens and make him 
a home and lofty seat in the north part of the skies.” 
When Milton wrote about the same thing, he makes God 
appear strangely reminiscent of a high officer recruiting 
for war and sparing no epithets for the enemy. “Deep 
malice thence conceiving and disdain,” the archangel was 
a “bad influence” and ruined the morale, as one would 
now put it, of the heavenly army. For the greater glory 
of God marvellous is the battle that takes place: 


Stern the mood He had; 
In His grimness wrathful, gripped He on His foes 
With a cruel clutch, crushed them in His grasp; 
Cut them off from home, in His heart enraged. 


Bravo! Hurrah! There was a parade down the Fifth 
Avenue of the heavenly Jerusalem, with the lady-angels 
smiling sweetly on the heroic males covered with the 
blood and gore of the enemy, and throwing iridescent 
flowers compounded of milk and honey in their way. 
Thenceforward 


There was sooth as ever soft society in heaven; 
Manners fair and mild, and a master loved by all, 
By His thegns their king; and the glory of the warriors, 
Of the joy possessors, waxed with the Lord. 


Deluded Czedmon! We hope that now he knows better. 
For the evidence of Anatole France denies outright that 
“all is well.” 

When we dare to tell the truth about the latest war, 
we ought to dare at least to admit our ignorance of that 
whole heavenly business. The devil of Milton and of 
Czdmon, the devil whom M. Taine so aptly describes as 
a division-commander (or is it a drill-sergeant?) is a 
fictitious character, because we find the devil coming and 
going into the councils of the Lord together with the 
other sons of God as late as the time of Job’s tribulations. 
At that time he seems to have been regarded as the only 
mature descendant of the lot. 

In the book of Job we have the first trustworthy refer- 
ence to the devil. He was the son of God, in no wise 
different from the other sons of God. He must have had 
a comely countenance, lovely golden locks and a smiling 
lip. But even then he was ever:so slightly different from 
the others. There seems to have been a sceptical twist to 
his angelic smile. Nothing bitter about it, you under- 
stand; still, it was there. He is also said to have been 
possessed of the Wanderlust. When the Lord asks him, 
“From whence comest thou?’ Satan is said to have re- 
plied, “From going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it.” The fall of the creature, 
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you will admit, was imminent. Why in the name of all 
that is holy or damned should the son of God, a beloved 
son of God, forsake the delightful society of the chosen 
in heaven and betake himself to the slums of the uni- 
verse? And it was not a chance excursion; do not con- 
sole yourselves falsely. The same conversation seems to 
be repeated every time the sons of God, Satan amongst 
them, come “to present themselves to the Lord.” 

The devil is also possessed of an argumentative char- 
acter. He sticks to his guns to such an extent, and that 
right in the face of the careless certainty of the Al- 
mighty, that one begins to suspect him of being an an- 
cestor of John Bull. Therefore ultimately he forsakes 
“the soft society of heaven.” 

All the evidence regarding the character and the be- 
haviour of the devil following his fall is not compli- 
mentary. He takes to deforming his angelic countenance 
and shape with unnecessary and wholly undesirable ap- 
pendages, to wit a tail and horns. He busies himself, 
out of sheer evil spirits, in tormenting good people. He 
disturbs monks and nuns alike in their devotions, not to 
mention the lack of delicacy exhibited in visiting where 
he is outspokenly despised. He hides behind the doors 
of every new church, refusing to leave without proper 
ceremony. He worms his way into the very ceremonies 
of the church, and on All Fools’ Day scampers down the 
aisles of cathedrals, most unbecomingly blackened with 
the soot of his busy furnaces. 

One must not lay these pranks to any inherent devil- 
mindedness. The description of the heavenly peace makes 
those of us who are still young sympathize with the 
creature. We might indeed advance the hypothesis that 
for several centuries the devil, being a jolly fellow, was 
merely giving expression to the animal spirits that had 
been repressed during an eternity of blessed inactivity in 
paradise. I remember a servant of our neighbours who, 
in the twilight, would kneel and pray, frequently bowing 
her head close to the ground. A few young scamps, my- 
self among them, made it our daily business to disturb 
the poor woman’s meditations; and our manner, I fear, 
fully justified her calling us the race of Herod. She 
would pray: “Blessed be the archbishop, and the bishop 
(bowing: Take yourselves away, you Herod’s tribe!) ; and 
the priests and all the clergy who serve the Lord (bow- 
ing: May the devil scorch your fathers’ beards in hell) ; 
and the orthodox people everywhere (bowing: I'll take 
the stick to you, you sons of perdition). Amen.” And 
so on, for the better part of an hour. So also might the 
devil have done, as we have done; only in a more 
thorough, a more intense manner, having repressed the 
playful instinct beyond the years of normal expression. 

If the evidence which presents itself concerning the 
further history of the devil appears to insist on his re- 
tention of these playful habits, I for one feel that there 
is in such cases merely a traditional repetition of things 
the devil used to do, because he used to do them. But 
look you at the devil as Goethe knew him—Goethe whose 
testimony deserves consideration. He is “Der Getst der 
stits verneint.’ There is an abyss that can hardly be 
spanned by human imagination between the playful devil 
of the early days apd this all-negating, all-denying, all- 
doubting spirit. He no longer doubts his command 
of human nature. He has become a prosecuting attorney 
arguing the case of the people against God before—what 
judge indeed? 


Von Sonn’ und Welten weiss ich nichts zu sagen, 
Ich sehe nur wie sich die Menschen plagen. 


And further, to the question of God: 


Hast du mir weiter nichts zu sagen? 
Kommst du nur tmmer anzuklagen? 
Ist auf der Erde ewig dir nichts recht? 
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the devil replies energetically: 


Nein, Herr! ich find’ es dort, wie immer, herzlich schlecht. 
Die Menschen dauern mich in ihren Jammertagen, 
Ich mag sogar die Armen selbst nicht plagen. 


Notice the last line. The devil has changed indeed. He 
will no longer plague man. He is sorry for him and 
for his sufferings. The devil becomes interested in the 
solution of the problem of evil, the very problem which 
the church in its complacent fashion blames him for 
bringing into being. The devil has become a philosopher, 
his soul entering on a stage of the journey where he must 
pay all the difficulties of the doubter. 

I submit that it seems to be a trick of sheer malice on 
the part of God to have directed Mephistopheles’s atten- 
tion to Faust at that particular moment; assuming always 
that God knew Faust as well as he thought he did; which 
is doubtful on the face of the thing. However that may 
have been, God.did send the devil to school to a philoso- 
pher—what a pity—a philosopher who knows the futility 
of his knowledge, or rather the futility of the quest for 
knowledge. 


Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor! 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor; 

Heisse Magister, heisse Doctor gar, 
Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr, 
Herauf, herab und quer und krumm, 
Meine Schiiler an der Nase herum— 
Und sehe dass wir nichts wissen koénnen! 


Do not forget that while Faust meditates or raves in 
this fashion, Mephistopheles has been standing under the 
floor or behind the door ready to make his appearance, 
and drinking in the poison of doubt and despair! These 
terrible words, “And see that we can know nothing,” the 
devil has taken to heart, though at the time he may not 
have been aware of it. 

All the corroding influence of the companionship, the 
brief companionship of a disillusioned philosopher be- 
come evident only after a century. When he crosses 
the path of Leonid Andreyev, the devil is no longer the 
same creature. His mind and his body are changed, and 
the change is dreadful to behold. 

Where indeed will you look for the jolly imp of the 
early ages? or the tall, stately, graceful form of the 
devil, with his finely chiselled features, his jauntily up- 
turned mustaches, his well pointed beard, who argues with 
God as an equal? Where indeed? “His high forehead,” 
witnesses Andreyev, “is furrowed by wrinkles of fruit- 
less reflections and unsolvable eternal problems. His thin 
[thin, mind you!] sparse beard is perfectly grey; his 
hair, once jet black, is also greyish, rising in tufts on his 
head.” I appeal to you, gentle readers, to compare this 
with the operatic impersonations of the devil as Goethe 
had known him. The change is the result of the brief 
comradeship with Faust. z 

Where also is the haughty proud mien of the erstwhile 
angel? or the impudence of the devil stopping to parley 
with the bishop? or the serious countenance of the peo- 
ple’s advocate against God? Listen to him as he im- 
plores the guardian who stands at the Gate of Eternity: 


I have come to you as a good friend, and I implore you 
humbly. Open the heavy gates for an instant and allow me 
to have a glimpse of eternity. Vou dare not? But perhaps 
the heavy gates are cracked with time, and the unfortunate, 
honest Anathema could peep into the narrow cleft, without 
disturbing any one. Show me tt with a sign. Softly, on my 
belly, will I crawl over, I will glance at it and crawl back. 


I shall not continue in the contemplation of this pathetic 
figure lest I grow sentimental; and that will not do in 
a strictly scientific discussion. What is significant is that 
the devil is no longer looking for the solution of the 
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problem of evil. It is the problem of knowledge that 
greys his hair, that robs him of vitality, of his pride. To 
know eternity! to catch a glimpse of it! “Slowly, on 
my belly.” Horrible! 

All through the prologue of the play in which Andreyev 
records his acquaintance with the devil, the devil seeks 
for that bit of knowledge; and the Guardian at the Gates 
of Eternity thunders: Never! Then and there the devil 
receives a new glimpse of the truth. It comes to him as 
a sudden illumination, like a mystic’s knowledge of God. 
He laughs as he calls it out, he is convulsed with laughter 
at the joy ofthe discovery, the tremendous discovery that, 
after all, God and Eternity are lies, just lies! He turns 
his back on the Guardian of the Gates for ever, laughing 
as he disappears amongst the grey-green rocks; and the 
emptiness: echoes and re-echoes his cry: “... A liar, a de- 
ceiver, a murderer!” 

I am not offering the discovery made by the devil as 
authentic truth, having, as some of my colleagues would 
say, a correspondence with reality. But do not imagine 
for a moment that the devil had found’ it necessary to 
change his opinion. Ask Anatole France, or read his 
“Revolt of the Angels,’ You will find that-the devil is 
now at peace. He is.no longer troubled.with the problem 
of evil or of knowledge. He no longer argues the case 
of humanity against: God. If life is still unpleasant for 
the human race‘ it is'the business of the devil and of his 
hosts to make’ it as: pleasant as possible: The change, 
mark you, is a round-about change worked by years of 
reflection; and the motto of the devil has become not to 
take God, mankind, philosophy or, even; the devil himself 
too seriously. I pray that he be left alone; and-he shall 
then dance joyfully. through the zons. of eternity, totally 
oblivious to the fact that. perhaps, just: perhaps, he has 
fooled himself. Who knows? Who, indeed? 

Morris. GNESIN: 


TO FRANCIS WALTON. 


To-pay I find myself thinking again of. Francis. Walton, 
and even now I can not reconcile, myself-to the fact, that 
so excellent a man has so completely vanished into: the 
void. Among all. the men that I have. known, no other 
has approached so nearly to perfection in any quality or 
capacity, as this man did to saintliness. If he had risen 
one-half so high as an artist, a.scientist, or a man of 
affairs, the mark and. memory of his life could not so 
soon have disappeared; but it happens that he was 
possessed only of that excellence which is. supposed, 
ironically enough, to immortalize the personality, in some 
higher sphere, but certainly offers.small resistance. to the 
moth and rust of our mortal world. This, of course, is 
the kind of thing that. Walton himself never could have 
said, or thought of saying; nor could-he possibly. have 
understood the feeling, mingled of love and resentment 
against injustice, which prompts me to attempt to raise 
a monument to him here. 

When I first met Francis Walton—or- overtook: him 
rather—he was tramping through: the High Sierras, with 
a painter’s kit on his back, and an absurd;camping-outfit 
moving along ahead in charge of a couple of burros. 
These two:arrogant creatures ambled along: very: deliber- 
ately, of stopped: to browse beside the trail, as the spirit 
moved'them; and it soon became apparent to me that the 
speed’ of‘ the cavalcade was regulated entirely. according 
to their pleasure. The master was waiting for his beasts 
when I'pulled up beside him, and his first word tome was 
an invitation to get down and make a meal with him at 
the next watering-place; the: burros: would ‘like a rest, he 
thought. When-I told him that: these‘ animals were carry- 
ing. perhaps: ai quarter of'a'load° between them, and asked 
why: he» did: not: addi his: painter's: kit ‘to-one’ of the’ packs, 


he said that he rather liked having something on his back;: 
and of course there was no arguing with that childlike 
smile. 

That fitst meal of ours consisted of bacon, boiled oat- 
meal, and'some very excellent tea; and I judged from the 
comparative size of the bacon-tin and the oatmeal-bag 
that the former was opened only on rare occasions. The 
pack-sacks had to be turned upside down before the 
necessary provisions and utensils could be discovered, 
and the host then remarked that inasmuch as he had now 
gone so far toward making camp, it would be just as 
well if he stopped over for a day or so, to paint. He 
wanted’ me to share his tent for a while, and: then when 
I explained that I must be moving on, he brought: out 
half a dozen indifferent sketches and exhibited them’ with 
as-little self-consciousness as he had shown in the serving 
of his simple meal. In the autumn, he would have a 
number of these pictures, to sell or give’ away to anyone 
who liked them; he hoped that I: would not fail to come 
to see him at the university. 

When I undertook, some months later, to hunt out the 
campus-address that Walton had given me, I' found that 
the building he had named was not a studio’ but a labora- 
tory; andi here in the stock-room, dealing: out supplies to 
a crowd’ of: freshmen, I: found my artist’ of the Alpine 
trails. When the class had been disposed'of and’ we had 
an opportunity to talk, Walton told me that this work 
as stock-clerk had provided him for five years or so 
with everything he'needed. He was free:now for the rest 
of the afternoon, and I’ might come upstairs with him. 

In his room at: the top: of: the building, last summer’s 
bedding-roll and cooking-utensils: were laid out for cur- 
rent use. The: place was provided with’ a cot, a chair, 
and a table: on: which’ stood’ a: couple of gas-burners of 
the variety used’ by the students: in‘ the’ laboratory below. 
These burners: were very convenient for cooking, Walton- 
explained; and presently: he was boiling: water for tea. 
He had‘ managedito paint here; too, although the place 
was‘rather small; but he meant’to have'a studio presently, 


andthen he would bring all of his canvases: out of the’ . 


corner fora grand opening. The thought filled him with 
such enthusiasm: that he: hurried me off across the: campus 
to see his: new atelier, which’ turned: out to be a small 
wagon-shed with a dirt floor, gaping cracks in the wall). 
and a: broken roof; and he: was. not: quite’ sure that he 
could afford'to pay the rent. 

‘Then came'the war, tumbling everything about our ears, 
and presently Walton: wrote: me that he» had: been. put’ 
away in: jail for reftising to help with the: killing; and 
presently: again, that: he had’ been let: out’ to’ wash’ dishes’ 
in a: military. hospital “for duration.” 

It' was an: interlude, endured without resentment, and. 
soon forgotten inithe expansive happiness: of the life that’ 
followed» The letters: came. now: from: a! seed-plantation, 
where’ Walton had! hired: himself out as'a timekeeper for 
the company. He had: taken his place’ at! the: rice-bowl’ 
with: the: Japanese: ‘labourers, and: his: light: duties allowed* 
him time enough to paint. The coolies worked: the: earth, 
he: said, withi the care-of' fime: craftsmen, and it was not 
long: before they began’ to take: an interest’ in his attempts 
to- record: the colours of their great\flower-fields: The 
thing seemed*to grow. on them, for Walton wrote before’ 
long, in'a veritable ecstasy; that one of the’ coolies had : 
offered him a pointed *straw-hat in exchange’ fora sketch. 
of a poppy-field with some eucalyptus trees beyond. 

Several weeks passed without a letter, and then there 
came one from. the city, Something had. gone wrong, 
Walton said—some strange Oriental infection that the 
doctors could hardly find a name for. It would keep him 
from work for a: while; but‘ he! hoped tobe out’ of the 
hospital in time to: complete his’ latest picture’ before the 


“season changed’ the’ aspect of his “Elysian fields.” 
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I have this. picture before me now, « pitiful inadequate 
thing that never could have come out anywhere. I have 
this poor, unfinished picture that could never represent 
the man—and the rest is nothing. 

Gy Te Re 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


' “RJA, EJA, ALALA!’? 

Sirs: Expressions of opinion by foreigners about Fascis- 
mo have multiplied of late, varying, as far as American 
or English writers are concerned, from letters to the 
Daily Mail to sonnets in American magazines; but they 
nearly all say one of two things: either that the Italian 
trains run on time now, or that there is a new birth of 
Italy—and that the Fascisti have bronzed young faces, 
like ancient Romans. Unfortunately these judgments re- 
veal nothing about Fascismo or indeed about anything 
except their writers. 

Of the two I vastly prefer the “trains-on-time-now” 
judgment, even though it is only a catch phrase (of 
Italian origin at that), precisely like the automatic reply 
you get in America to the question: “But what has Mr. 
Coolidge ever done to show that he is a strong man?” 
“Well, I can tell you one thing: he stopped the Boston 
police strike.” It is so much a catch phrase of this sort 
that recently, there having been a slump in railway 
punctuality, an Italian Socialist paper remarked drily: 
“Dear, dear! if our trains no longer run on time what 
have we gained?” 

I do not profess to answer the question here. This is 
not an historical study of Fascismo; merely a few ob- 
servations by a foreigner who is a little tired of his 
compatriots’ effusions on the subject. 

To begin with, it is not true that Fascismo saved Italy 
from communism. I do not think that there was ever 
any serious danger of communism in Italy. The Italians 
are a pragmatic people; they are decidedly not theorists. 
They are hard-headed, sceptical, and take life very much 
as it comes. A large proportion of them are peasants, 
whose one fierce desire is to own the land they work. 
Italy suffered more in the war than is generally known 
abroad, but perhaps the greatest suffering, despite the 
500,000 killed, was among the civilians at home. A 
million died of influenza in 1918, and the hardships en- 
dured by other millions can never be described. Nowhere 
among the victors was the reaction from the war so 
bitter as in Italy. Spiritual disillusionment is a nauseating 
emotion, but this was something other and worse; it was 
a sudden universal vomiting up by the populace of all 
the repressed resentment, hatred, bile, that had been ac- 
cumulating in the three and one-half years of war. It 


must have been sad to be an Italian soldier returning 


home after the battle of Vittorio Veneto, to find his 
family in misery and himself spat upon—literally—as 
though he had been an agent of all this suffering, The 
impotent anger grew rather than diminished. The Italian 
flag was torn down wherever displayed; even town-halls 
flew the red flag; crippled soldiers were insulted in public; 
well-dressed women were dragged from cabs in the 
streets of Milan. But this was not communism, not even 
incipient communism, despite the “Viva Lenin” scrawled 
on walls; it was anarchy. The worst outrages were 
committed by the criminal class, the dregs of life, that 
in all periods of confusion rise to the surface. No doubt 
they cheered Lenin and Red Russia, just as to-day they 
shout for Mussolini, but they were no more Communists 
then than they are Fascisti now. Some earnest attempts 
at communism there were, notably the occupation of the 
factories in Turin and elsewhere; but these collapsed of 


themselves, principally because: it) was impossible for the 
workmen to obtain raw materials, 

The Fascisti were, however, instrumental: in putting 
down the condition of| anarchy still existing in 1921. 
Young, ardent, brave, ruthless, well organized, armed to 
the teeth, and with the wealth of the capitalists at their 
command, they struck hard—very often, alas! against 
entirely innocent. groups or individuals—and spread terror 
about them. If to-day foreigners and a good many 
Italians. of: the bourgeoisie believe that: the Fascisti saved 
the country from: communism, it is because the Fascisti 
themselves said and say so. They lumped all their 
enemies together—Socialists, members of labour-unions, 
“defeatists,” Nittiani, persons of no party at all—as Com- 
munists; so that for more than.a year you might read 
daily in any. newspaper a score of accounts of clashes 
between Fascisti and “Communists,” of the burning in 
some town of “Communist headquarters,’ which, on in- 
vestigation, turned out to be'a Chamber of Labour or a 
Casa del: Popolo or a Workingmen’s Co-operative. So 
bitter was the hatred they inspired that it is a wonder 
they did: not convert their enemies to communism; they 
surely would have done so had there: been any wide- 
spread desire for communism: among the Italian people. 

In my, opinion the Fascisti were not. essential to the 
restoration of order. By 1921, when they were. strong 
enough to be:of any importance, there was already a great 
popular revulsion against.the state.of anarchy. Even the 
industrial workers. were tired of: it, while the 
peasants. were exasperated: by it. However, the 
Fascisti played, their part, and. doubtless: their fierce 
terrorizing raids re-established order more: quickly than 
would have been; possible without them, But. at what 
a cost of. ruthless injustice and unmerited: suffering! 
It must: be remembered that.a large proportion of these 
Fascisti were only reckless, excited boys, about as_ re- 
sponsible as American college: undergraduates. after a 
football-victory—and they, were: armed with loaded sticks 
and revolvers. A Fascista. would ibe murdered ina village 
brawl—by a “Communist,” of course—and. presently. in. 
motor-trucks. scores: of his. comrades: would raid the 
village and: burn, and beat and. kill: indiscriminately. 

During this, bitter period of hatred. and reciprocal vio- 
lence an: outsider: could only- look on with sorrow. One 
could. well understand the. feeling on both sides. But by 
the: summer of 1922 the-situation was very different. The 
Fascisti were certainly not: beloved, but their militant 
antagonists:were crushed. The country was hard at work 
again, harder at work, perhaps, than France or England, 
because, less: concerned than the former with hypothetical 
German indemnities, and. not troubled, like’ the latter, 
with a vast, unemployment-problem. Not: only outsiders 
but. thousands of Italians: began now: to. feel:a growing 
anger, for a totally. one-sided. violence continued. The 
Fascisti, would. descend. upon, a quiet, inoffensive town, 
burn. the.Chamber. of Labour, the Casa del Popolo, the 
Co-operative with its stores of grain, and beat:and some- 
times, murder,. They; met with no: resistance. 

At first this continued violence, seemed. sheer gratuitous 
outrage, but,before long the observer was: struck by some+ 
thing methodical -in it. There were scores, perhaps: hun- 
dreds, of these. raids. during, that summer and) autumn; 
they, took, place. regularly, were obviously, well organized, 
and ‘spotted the. whole country as;impartially.as Austrian 
bombs -had spotted. Venice during the war. After a while: 
one. must. have, been: stupid: indeed not’ to suspect design 
in all this, and. finally even stupidity would not have:saved 
one. People were talking quite, openly of what it meant. 
“Fre. poco. avremo' la. marcia, su, Roma’ (before long 
we'll, have the march,on Rome); I, heard. one: Italian 
business-man say. calmly- to. another: on, the: Genoa-Milan 
express in-October.. Individual. Fascisti themselves: were: 
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quite frank about it. “Soon we'll take over the Govern- 
ment—whenever Mussolini wants to. You'll see,” they 
said, even to me, a foreigner. 

In short, nothing could have been less spontaneous, 
more stage-managed, less of an heroic adventure than 
the famous march on Rome in November, 1922. It did 
not ‘‘save the country,” as the Fascisti loudly proclaim; 
the country had been “saved” long since. The only person 
who appears to have been surprised by the event was 
Signor Facta, the Premier. His proclamation was a futile 
gesture. The King refused to sign a declaration of “the 
state of siege’; he would not have bloodshed, he said. 
Facta resigned; Mussolini was entrusted with forming a 
cabinet; the deputies promised tremblingly to vote as they 
were told; and that was an end of it. As for the Italian 
people, the big business-men were delighted, having 
(mistakenly, I think) considered Fascismo a weapon 
solely in their interest, while the average educated Italian 
shrugged his shoulders and remarked: “Well, let’s wait 
and see what they can do.” The industrial workers, no 
doubt, were sullenly furious, but the peasants probably 
did not care a button. Fascismo promised them as much 
as the Partito Popolare ever had, and they did not believe 
much in either. There is also to be remembered the 
inertia of the vast mass of any people, who care little 
about government but want to be let alone. In America 
we still have a remnant of esteem for government. The 
Italians are older and for the most part know better. The 
peasants, for instance, who are the oldest of all, have a 
profound distrust of any Government and of all law. They 
settle their troubles among themselves, with an even- 
handed, if fierce, justice. There are no suits among them 
for breach-of-promise; the girl’s brothers see to it that 
her seducer marries her. Anyway, the Fascisti, with their 
“bronzed young faces . . . like ancient Romans,” marched 
into the capital and took over the Government. 

But however incensed one may feel with the Fascisti 
for their violence and injustice toward thousands of per- 
sons and for their destruction of much that was worth 
while and which had taken many years to build up, and 
however bored one may be to see them going about looking 
voluntarily fierce and ancient-Roman, one can not honestly 
let it go at that. Fascismo is a good deal more than a 
White Guard movement. Its leaders are far from desiring 
a mere return to the conditions existing before the war. 
Ardently nationalistic, they are determined to make Italy 
a strong nation, the more ruthless in her foreign policy 
the better, and feared and respected by the other Powers. 
That every one knows. But their domestic policy is more 
interesting. In theory they want to tap the great unused 
energy and talent of the Italian people, inspire self- 
confidence, and make of Italy an efficient nation. Whether 
this would be better for Italy is a matter of opinion and 
depends upon what one means by “better”; whether it is 
possible is problematical. The Italians are a highly indi- 
vidualistic race; they are averse to organization; their 
instinct is not to obey laws but to disobey them; a 
“Verboten” sign is a blithe appeal to them to do exactly 
that which is forbidden; it would be very hard to turn 
them into Prussians. But, after all, the theory does not 
much matter. What the Fascisti have really set out to 
do is, among other lesser things, to equalize the budget, 
improve the railway and postal services and wipe out their 
deficits, and cut down drastically and render efficient the 
vast governmental bureaucracy. As the first of these 
projects will take them years to achieve, and the third 
an eternity, one need not perhaps be too concerned about 
the theory beneath Fascismo. 

Something they have accomplished. What with higher 
and more strictly applied taxes, and with an estimable 
paring down of expenses in almost every department of 
the Government, they have enormously decreased the 


ominous deficit which was leading Italy straight toward 

national bankruptcy. The deficit is there and it is still 

large, but there actually seems to be hope of its ultimate 

abolition. They have much improved the postal and tele- 
graph services and at the same time cut down the number 

of employees in both; they have made even more rigorous 

reforms of the same kind in the administration and 

operation of the railways. Whatever else they are, the 

Fascisti are alert, eager and tremendously in earnest. 

Perhaps it is this earnestness, amounting to solemnity, 
that makes them appear slightly ridiculous. Their cry of 
“Eja, Eja, Alald”—with right arm uplifted in ancient 
Roman fashion—their calling their leader “il Duce,” their 
pompous announcement that Fascismo is the State, their 
motto, “Me Ne Frego,” their talk of “Ras” and the like, 
their tyrannical methods, all are rather ridiculous, not 
only to an outsider but to thousands of Italians as well. 
That sly old politician, Signor Giolitti, recently remarked 
that he thought Italians had lost their sense of humour. 
I do not believe it. Humour is bubbling there beneath the 
surface, suppressed for the moment, together with free 
speech and a number of other things, but breaking out 
every now and then in sly tangential ways. 

No doubt one reason for the solemn absurdity that 
keeps Fascismo from being too obnoxious is the extreme 
youth of so many of its members. One has the impression 
that the country is being governed by children—or would 
have, were it not that all real power, as long as he can 
hold it, is in the hands of their leader, Mussolini. 
Mussolini’s own absurdity—his bombastic pronouncements, 
his obvious determination always to look in public like a 
tenser, sulkier Napoleon—is, I think, a very different mat- 
ter, a quite deliberate and well calculated attitude. Musso- 
lini, as any one knows who has followed his career, is no 
fool. He is well aware that by violence he was swept into 
power, that by violence he rules, and that he can continue 
in power only if his party of violence be kept absolutely 
under his control. In a year of dictatorship he has: not 
yet done a conspicuously foolish thing, though he has 
done several of which one may profoundly disapprove. 
The occupation of Corfu, for instance, was as deplorable 
morally as you please, but from the point of view of 
Mussolini’s policy it was neither foolish nor a fiasco. 
It is not believed by intelligent Italians, as it is by many 
intelligent Englishmen and Americans, to have been an 
attempt to seize that island for permanent occupation, in 
default of Valona—an attempt, it is said abroad, frus- 
trated by England—but a deliberate warlike gesture for 
the benefit of the Jugoslavs, a prelude to an early an- 
nouncement of the annexation of Fiume. Certainly his 
more recent statement of Italy’s attitude in regard to the 
taking of further military sanctions against Germany was 
not only admirable and admirably phrased, but was so 
perfectly timed and given such careful publicity as to make 
Italy appear much more instrumental than it really was 
in compelling France to yield. 

There is much more good in Fascismo than I have 
indicated. The fierce dislike for the gilded idle youths 
who stand, exquisitely dressed, on street-corners or in 
front of clubs and stare indolently at the passers-by is 
good. “We must set them to work,” say the Fascisti 
scornfully. And good, too, is the apparently genuine 
desire to strike hard at the corrupt and irresponsible 
financiers whose unscrupulous actions have brought about 
such disasters as the Banca di Sconto failure. Against 
these men and all profiteers the Fascisti are in arms, 
although how much they will succeed in accomplishing one 
can not say. Such men are hard to reach, and they slip 
out of the devastating taxes and super-taxes designed for 
them in a manner not unknown in other countries. 

Perhaps the greatest indication of real strength in 
Fascismo is its capacity to absorb the ideas of others. 
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It owes a good deal to Marinetti and futurism—its desire 
for action, its impatience to sweep away dead wood and 
rejuvenate the country; to D’Annunzio (who will not 
join it, being at present all for the pacification of souls, 
the “apple of concord,” and a life d@ la Saint Francis of 
Assisi), it owes its nationalism, its spirit of rigid disci- 
pline, and even its battle-cry of “Eja, Eja, Alala”; while 
to those Socialists, members of labour-unions, and others 
whom it considered and who considered themselves its 
enemies, it owes perhaps the best of the ideals beneath 
its surface of violence. 

Time was when almost every Italian of liberal and pro- 
gressive ideas, Mussolini included, called himself a 
socialist. This did not mean that he necessarily aimed 
at a State constructed logically upon any book-theory of 
socialism; only that he advocated certain definite reforms 
and achievements that might roughly be grouped as 
socialistic. Among all so-called socialists none had ac- 
complished more than the industrial labourers, who for 
years had been building up their co-operatives, their Case 
' del Popolo and their Chambers of Labour. These, whom 
Fascismo should have won over to itself, it chose to 
single out as its enemies; and to-day, in a thousand villages 
and towns, the co-operatives, the Chambers of Labour 
and the Workingmen’s Clubs are in ruins, or have been 
taken over by the Fascisti in an attempt, as yet far from 
successful, to re-establish them within the bosom of the 
new party. The actual physical destruction has been 
enormous; the discouragement and embitterment of men’s 
souls is incalculable. 

I can not conceive it possible that Fascismo can endure 
for very long with this just and wide-spread resentment 
smouldering beneath it. While its violent seizure of the 
Government does not shock the sceptical matter-of-fact 
Italians as it would the more theoretical Anglo-Saxons, 
its organized outrages upon individuals are too utterly 
foreign to the Italian character to continue much longer 
without some strong reaction. This Mussolini must 
understand, since he has already “purified” the party more 
than once by banishing from it extremist leaders who 
were getting out of hand, has issued stern orders against 
further violence, and has had severe punishment meted 
out for disobedience in a number of cases. Yet the vio- 
lence continues sporadically, and of late appears to be 
increasing. I am, etc., 


Rapallo, Italy. ConrapD Brooke, 


THE THEATRE. 


HUNDRED-PER-CENT AMERICAN. 


It is‘many years since Mr. F. Opper began to draw 
the worried little person labelled Mr. Common People, 
who was invariably portrayed in the act of being gar- 
roted and robbed by obese giants representing some of 
our most cherished institutions. This distressful little 
manikin has increased and multiplied until he has 
become a figure of American folk-lore, like Mr. Dooley 
and Abe Potash; and to-day, in almost any newspaper, 
one may turn from the pallid editorial assurances that 
America enjoys the most perfect system of society in 
this best of all possible worlds, to the higher realities 
of the cartoonist who exhibits without undue exag- 
geration the lamentable daily routine of the typical 
white-collar citizen being crushed into subways, run 
down by limousines, harried by bill-collectors, chevied 
by tariffs and monopolies, buncoed by politicians, keep- 
ing just half a frantic jump ahead of the landlord and 
the banker, until at last the Undertaker Trust claims 
him and he is shovelled into his only bit of unencum- 
bered property, a hole in the ground acquired on instal- 
ments from some mortuarial land-sharks. This des- 


perate little figure has become a symbol of the obscure 
struggles of a large proportion of the population, a 
symbol of unflagging reality. The unknown news- 
paper-readers follow his misadventures, and win there- 
from entertainment and a vague comfort, because he 
is essentially themselves. As every newspaper- 
proprietor knows, a dependable editorial Pollyanna 
can be acquired for the price of bread and salt, but 
the cartoonist who can depict with sympathy and 
ingenuity the hazardous life of the submerged citizen 
can virtually name his own salary, and therefore, 
by an ironic chance, lift himself far above the day- 
to-day mishaps of the fellow he exploits in black 
and white. 

Mr. J. B. McEvoy, a newspaper-columnist, has 
made this hundred-per-cent American the central fig- 
ure of a comedy which has come to New York after 
a hilarious session in Chicago. “The Potters” has not 
the imaginative scope or the subtle psychology of “The 
Adding Machine,” which dealt with somewhat similar 
human material, and Pa Potter is not conceived as such 
a poignant plaything of destiny as Mr. Zero; yet at 
the Plymouth Theatre crowded audiences of Potters 
are moved to spontaneous mirth at his vulgar struggles 
with the middle-class fates, or sit in breathless silence 
as he seems to hover on the brink of some familiar 
disaster. 

Pa Potter has completed twenty-five years in the 
service of a vague form of daily routine known as 
business, and he is still engaged in the perpetual task 
of bringing together two ends that never wholly meet. 
Like many persons who are incapable of success, by 
way of keeping up his courage he is a bit boastful 
about his own commercial importance, and he is fre- 
quently irritable and depressed. In the bosom of his 
own family his boastfulness has ceased to register, and 
his wife is at pains to nip his self-assertiveness by 
pointing out that he is one of those persons who is a 
hero at his office except on pay-day. 

Mr. McEvoy shows us Pa Potter amidst the crass 
inurbanities of his domestic breakfast-table, he ex- 
hibits him clinging painfully to a strap on his way to 
the office, going through the motions at his desk, taking 
his noon-day refreshment at Max’s Business Lunch, 
where he is lured by a casual acquaintance into invest- 
ing in doubtful oil-leases in Tennessee the $4000 
which he had scraped together through the years to 
pay off the mortgage on his home. The author relent- 
lessly reveals Pa Potter in intimate juxtaposition to 
several of the horrors of modern civilization, including 
a folding bed, a radio-amplifier blaring inconsequential 
murders and bed-time stories, and finally that good 
old stand-by of comedy, the upper berth of a Pullman. 
Pa Potter is of course one of those hapless persons 
who would invariably be consigned to an upper berth. 
His railway-trip is the result of connubial insistence. 
As soon as his wife learned of his dismal investment, 
she packed him off for a personal inspection of the 
property, and there is a pathetic scene revealing Mr. 
Potter sitting on his own land in a territory as dry as 
Mr. Bryan’s conscience. In all his many years of 
experience as a well-borer in that district, the chief 
workman informs him, he has never yet come upon a 
drop of oil. At the end of the comedy, however, Mr. 
McEvoy yields to the happy ending. The desert 
gushes tnexpectedly and the Potters are elevated 
among the economic elect, with the immediate pros- 
pect of a substantial motor-car, a more elaborate radio- 
machine, and a generally increased scale of domestic 
vulgarities. 

The play probably will not be remembered beyond 
its run, but its homely veracity gives it a substantial 
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place in the season. Mr. McEvoy has a keen eye ‘for 
the more superficial absurdities and banalities of 
every-day life, and he is ‘substantially aided and 
abetted by Mr. Donald Meek, whose Pa Potter is a 
highly meritorious portrait. 

Harotp KEtrockx. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE RESTORATION OF INDIAN LANDS. 


Sirs: I have read and enjoyed your editorial comments in 
the Freeman of 26 December on my “Pueblo ‘Primer’; and 
if I had not lived two years in New Mexico, I might agree 
with you forthwith and say no more. 

As it happens, I can only admire your stand if you will 
maintain it in relation to all Indian lands that have been as 
unjustly but as legally alienated as the Pueblo lands which I 
specified. If you will press as manfully for the dispossession 
of rich American title-holders in Chicago, Omaha or New 
York as you appear to do for the dispossession of poor 
Mexican title-holders in the South-west, I shall readily ap- 
plaud you. If all lands unjustly taken from American 
Indians might be restored to them, as a wider territory for 
‘the continuance of their culture and of their so-called obscene 
dances, I should rejoice for the future of my country, I 
should acclaim a genuine and fundamental Americanization. 
But when you tacitly discriminate in favour of many title- 
holders who answer to the erroneous definition one-hundred- 
per-cent American, and when you would dispossess a few 
title-holders who speak Spanish and are as a matter of 
fact part Indian themselves, I laugh at you as infected, 
without knowing it, by a touch of the Klan. 

Snap loose, wise editors! Either press for the complete 
restoration of Indian lands east and west, or grant the 
sanity of those of us who might like to see all America 
Indianized but who try, in solving an acute local problem, 
to make our policy conform to what is possible, to what is 
needed and to what is fair. I am, etc., 


New York City. Witter BYNNER. 


THE LENROOT-BURSUM BILL. 


Sirs: Like yourselves I commend unreservedly the publication 
of Mr. Bynner’s record, in the Freeman of 26 December, of 
the injustices done the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, and 
his desire that a solution shall be reached affording justice 
alike to them and to their white neighbours. But I share your 
scepticism on the two points emphasized in the latter part of 
the article. 

Mr. Bynner assumes that the Pueblos have lost title to 
much of their community-land because squatters have taken 
and held it for long periods of time, and thereby have ac- 
quired title by statute of limitation. Now the merits of 
statutes of limitations confirming thieves in stolen property 
may be debatable, as the Freeman points out; but in this case 
I do not think, and the Indians do not think, and various 
eminent lawyers do not think, that statutes of limitations 
have run as against the Pueblos. To lose your land because 
some fellow took it and held it for a generation while you sat 
by and did nothing about it does have some elements of jus- 
tice. But if you are a ward, and unable to do anything about 
it except protest, and particularly if you are a ward of the 
United States Government which is supposed to throw the 
land-grabber off and does not—in that case your failure to do 
something dynamic is hardly chargeable to you, and the stat- 
ute of limitations ought not to run. In fact and in 
law it normally does not run against Indians for precisely 
this reason. 

Accordingly, the Indians are now conducting litigation to 
get some of this land back, and have stated in their papers 
that, statute of limitations or no statute of limitations, they 
have title and propose to stand on it. This test case, which 
promises to be famous in New Mexican annals, is now pend- 
ing. It was this contention which was put forward by Mr. 
Bynner’s friends during the fight on the notorious Bursum 
bill of last year, when Mr. Francis Wilson, an eminent and 
able New Mexican lawyer, laid down the law that “the In- 
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tally and out of hand, that whether statutes 
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dians and the Government as well have had a valid defence 


against all titles by adverse possession for the reason... — 
that the Statute of Limitations can not run against either,” 4 
Mr. Bynner concurring. The test case ought to be decided — 


in favour of the Indians, according to the view of the Indians’ 


friends here. And it is a trifle unkind of as valiant a friend — 
of the Pueblos as Mr. Bynner to be assuming that they ought — 


to lose. 


For the same reason I object to the suggestion that all true — 
friends of the Indians ought to line up behind the Lenroot — 


substitute, with unspecified amendments. The Lenroot substi- 


tute has just been reintroduced with alarums and excursions — 


by that intrepid friend of the Indians, Senator Bursum, thus 
becoming the Bursum bill number 2. The combination of 
Bynner and Bursum, poetry and politics, has all the quaint- 
ness of South-western contrast. 
toward different destinations, and beyond doubt their roads 
will shortly diverge. The Lenroot-Bursum bill contains a 
clause validating all squatters’ holdings which have been held 
for a given length of time against the Indians—settling, bru- 
of limi- 
tations run against the Indians or not, the Indians have lost | 
their land-titles; or, in a word, directing the courts to settle 
the Indians’ test case against them. If the Constitution is still 
working—as occurs once in a while—that clause will not 
stand review. If the Indians have title it can not be taken 
from them; if the settlers have title, the Lenroot-Bursum bill 
is quite unnecessary. 

Meanwhile the Pueblos (who are, I suppose, entitled to some 
consideration, they being the parties primarily interested), after 
rejecting the Lenroot-Bursum bill, have endorsed a plan of 
their own choosing, which will no doubt make its appearance 
in Congress shortly. The drift of it is that they would like 
to sit down and talk business with a commission authorized 
to go over the whole situation; to get back such lands as they 
really need, and to let go to honest settlers such Jands as they 
don’t need, and to have the United States Government, whose 
seventy-five years of neglect caused this mess, compensate the 
settler for his land if he has to go, and the Indian for his 
claim if he gives it up. This seems to me to offer an infinitely 
greater chance of solution than tinkering with (and inciden- 
tally giving a quite misleading air of respectability to) Sen- 
ator Bursum’s latest proposal. I am, etc., 


New York City. A. A. BERLE, JUN. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Sirs: Exploitation of future real-estate values in and around 
the Muscle Shoals territory is apparently in full swing, even 
on the bare chance of Governmental acceptance of Henry 
Ford’s offer. A company formed to show others what to buy 
sends out huge folders setting forth the possibilities of profit 
in this great project. This company possesses a most seditious 
knowledge of economic verities; it comes right out frankly 
with facts that the rest of us get ourselves disliked for men- 
tioning: “Industry means population. Population makes real- 
estate values. The greater the population the greater the 
value of real estate. That is why ground in the city is more 
valuable than in the country.” 

Then, in large, heavy-face type: “Money invested in land 
is absolutely safe. Thieves can not steal it. Fire can not 
destroy it. A financial panic can not lose it.” Of course; 
but why does it make so much difference who says this sort 
of thing? 

The folder has discovered that Henry Ford, being an emi- 
nently successful man, is a great raiser of land-values—for 
others. A line in red on the card which you are asked to 
send in to hear more of your opportunities, states that “Real- 
estate values of Detroit property near the Ford plant rose 
from $500 to as high as $50,000.” 

Therefore, as the people in general believe in Henry and 
want him to have Muscle Shoals, continues the pamphlet, “it 
is believed they will brook no further delay in Washington.” 
They may or they may not. But it is not always safe to 
shout too much about a big opportunity to get something for 


next-to-nothing. It happened once in Germany. A big canal — 


was built, costing a pretty deal of tax-money, and values 
jumped along the route even before the project was abso- 


Of course the two are going 
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dutely assured. Buta certain pestiferous group of people 


dragged that fact out into the open and managed to .gain 
Governmental and public attention. Measures were taken to 
curb exploitation by the few of the values created by the 
many. 

Would it be too much to’hope that, in case Mr. Ford does 
put through his Muscle Shoals project, the values created 
thereby may in some way be turned back to public use, in 
return for the public money already spent there, and for the 
efforts of the thousands whose work will help to make the 
section a great industrial centre? I am, etc., 


New York City. GRACE ISABEL COLBRON. 


THE WILL AND THE BRAIN. 


Sirs: My attention -has been drawn to Mr. William C. 
Kingsland’s letter in your issue of 28 November, in which 
the author, taking me to task for some remarks concerning 
Havelock Ellis’s “The Dance of Life,” challenges me to prove 


the existence of will apart from the brain, 


I admit that I.can not scientifically do so, any more than a 
theologian can prove the existence of a soul apart from a 
body, or a physicist can prove the existence of energy apart 
from matter: yet we know that in the latter case energy 
does exist, and is transmitted, apart from matter, between 
the stun and ourselves, in some way that Einstein himself 
does not pretend to explain. And since dead bodies are not 
commonly brought to life, we may say that there is some 
vital principle which vanishes with death; also since the 
brain of a sleeping man is not the same as the brain of one 
awake, alert and eager, we may add that there is a will 
distinct from the brain. 

If Mr. Kingsland finds this point of view naive and ill- 
formed, I would like to add that the experience of soldiers 
under fire or explorers under hardship is all to the effect 
that, under certain conditions of stress, the will acts auto- 
matically, without help from the mind, which is indeed a 
blank; and furthermore it is just at such moments as these 
that the will, liberated from the fettering reason, becomes 
triumphant and more than human in its capacity. My argu- 
ment against Mr. Ellis’s book—which I nevertheless enjoyed 


vand value very deeply—is that we are not likely to have a 


race of supermen, such as both Mr. Ellis and myself desire, 
unless we can somehow liberate will from the brain in the 
ordinary affairs of life, as it is liberated already at moments 
of great stress and strain. I am, etc., 

Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 


BOOKS. 


A LOST, CAUSE. 


Ir seems unfortunate that Mr. Eckenrode, in his new 
life of Jefferson Davis,’ could not find for his pur- 
poses a single guide to set him a more consistent 
example than the two he has selected. In one choice 
he was, to an extent, happy; in the other, he could not 
have been more ill-advised. The result is a study quite 
perspicacious in its immediate judgments, and yet it 


is so marred by a pervasive sentimentality that the 


final effect is distasteful. I do not think I have seen 
anywhere, except in Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s sketches, 
such deft handling of character as is to be found 
in this work. I am not sure that Mr. Eckenrode has 
not accepted Mr. Bradford as his mentor. We have 
here the same swift narratives stripped spare to es- 
sential details, the same fondness for overestimating 
the importance of individual actions, the same failure 
to appreciate the presence of the conditioning intellec- 
tual and economic environment of which the individual 
is a member. It is here that Lytton Strachey is so 
much the superior of all those that have been men- 
tioned in his connexion. It is not merely that the 


individual’s foibles must be understood; the scene in 
—__ 

1“Yefferson Davis, President of the South.” HH. J. Eckenrode. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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which he moves, the actions in which he partakes as 


inspiter or agent, must be made to fit together like so 
many blocks \in»a mosaic in order that;the whole may 
be rendered harmonious. It is Lytton Strachey’s ability 
to seize a:complex intellectual,economic or social situ- 
ation and reduce it to \its plain _purposes that makes 
his work, in one sense, of transcendent importance; 
while, on the other hand, it is Gamaliel Bradford’s 
concern only with thumb-nail portraits that renders his 
work, from the point of view of the history of man- 
ners, quite negligible. I do not mean to minimize his 
value otherwise. Similarly, had Mr. Eckenrode con- 
cerned himself entirely with portraits his work must 
have been altogether unobjectionable too, His concep- 
tions of Davis, Rhett, Yancey, Stephens, Benjamin, 
Lee, in fact all the leaders of the Confederate host, 
are as vividly worked out as one could wish. His whole 
manner is neat and ingratiating; not rugged nor too 
facile, but intelligent when it comes to simple things; 
with a good deal of decent honesty that does not try 
to disguise the tinsel when it is evident everywhere. 
For this the author, though he is a partisan, is to be 
commended. 

The Civil War has been romanticized about too much 
by its friends, as it has been moralized about too much 
by its foes. It was a courageous and dignified ad- 
venture led by as decent a group of persons as one has 
been able to find among public characters. Some of 
them—Lee and Davis, for example—had those char- 
acteristics that make certain mythological figures great 
and tragic for us. That they had their shortcomings 
is plain enough from the author’s narrative. We have 
here Davis, with his inordinate vanity and that conceit 
about his own military prowess that made him meddle 
once too often; Lee, who was not coarse-grained 
enough to seize the Government when only a dictator 
might have saved it; Stephens, who was quarrelsome, 
and Rhett, who sulked: and yet they all move down 
the years with the dignity that attends people marked 
out for an unalterable doom. This indeed would have 
been excellent; it is really too bad that Mr. Eckenrode 
decided there had to be more. 

To supply the setting against which these very real 
and attractive figures are projected Mr. Eckenrode 
has gone to none other than Madison Grant: for an 
understanding of the purposes and spirit of the rebel- 
lion Mr. Eckenrode has accepted an exploded and 
perverse anthropological theory. Jefferson Davis with 
his fine sensibilities, his courage and his super-human 
energies, who in spite of personal distresses, ill-health 
and perpetual vexations could labour so  whole- 
heartedly in the prosecution of a cause whose hopes 
never really were encouraging: this man has been 
brought upon a scene that has all the characteristics 
of an opéra-bouffe. In short, the author believes in 
all seriousness that the South of the Confederacy was 
the seat of a distinctive racial type which he denomi- 
nates the “tropic Nordic’; that these tropicized North- 
men, many still fresh from the Middle Atlantic and 
border States, at least one Jew prominent among them, 
were the heirs of the great Anglo-Saxon tradition; 
and that the South, so constituted, was uneasily be- 
holding the North becoming more and more material, 
less pure and more mongrel with the infiltration of 
foreign stocks, no longer peopled by the adventuring, 
two-fisted northern savages that had subdued a wilder- 
ness. On the one hand, in Mr. Eckenrode’s fancy, there 
is an agricultural society of pure strain, made up of 
great hunters, great lovers, great landed aristocrats—a 
slavish obedience is their natural due; on the other is 
an already effete industrial society sinking into banal- 
ities and surrendering its heritage to ‘“non-Nordic 
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immigrants.” Therefore “the Civil War was, in 
essence, a struggle between that part of the Nordic 
race which was prepared to renounce its tradition of 
mastery for equality, modernism and material comfort, 
and that part of the race which was resolved, despite 
modernity, to remain true to its ruling instincts.” 

And yet, Mr. Eckenrode might have found the key 
to the Confederacy in his own Jefferson Davis. In 
1836 Jefferson Davis, having found the life of a 
soldier too arduous, returned to his native State of 
Mississippi to become a cotton-planter. He was a Tory 
gentleman for ten years, a medieval manor-lord, if 
you will, keeping horses, growing cotton, ministering 
to his slaves (ominous word!), deporting himself as 
a Christian gentleman no doubt, and preparing for a 
political career as all Southern plantation-owners did. 
It seemed a decent enough life, if we can be sufficiently 
charitable to forget the slaves in the lowland cotton- 
fields. The round of the landed aristocrat has always 
been a genteel one—leisurely, cavalier, ingrowing, 
perhaps, when all is said, a good deal stupid too. 
Within these ten years of seclusion Jefferson Davis 
prepared for leadership. Unfortunately we shall never 
know exactly how, for his papers of the period were 
destroyed. Did he read Bolingbroke, Hobbes and 
Burke, as Disraeli, undergoing the same discipline, was 
doing at the moment in England? It is not likely. 
We know he studied Calhoun’s speeches, the pamphlets 
of the slavery-apologists, and all those great ex- 
pounders of that sterile political idea, the doctrine of 
State rights. Undoubtedly he read Scott, Byron, and 
the other romantics of the period, for the South 
thrilled to Scott; and, God help him! he possibly 
pondered over Cesar, Cromwell and Napoleon. Thus 
ten years on a Mississippi slave-plantation. Freighted 
years? He lived here, circumscribed by a limited in- 
tellectual horizon and confined to the company of two 
or three intimates, without the opportunity for release 
or a wider contact that a cultural centre gives, he the 
neurasthenic, the recluse, soldier, slave-owner and 
dreamer, preparing himself for the work of a bloody 
revolution. What an immature, impulsive, futile busi- 
ness the whole of it was! 

If the story of the whole adventure leaves with us 
any impression, it is the impression of its futility. It 
was a lost cause before it was conceived. Its leadership 
was defective: there is nothing startling in Mr. Ecken- 
rode’s confession, “All in all, Davis was the flower of 
the field that included no first-rate individuals but 
only Toombs, Cobb, Rhett, Yancey and Stephens.” 
The barrenness of its guiding principle has never quite 
been matched. With all its glamour there was nothing 
in the Confederacy that might then attract the adher- 
ence of any individual, no matter how passionate his 
fondness for romantic causes. The South never had its 
Tom Paines, Lafayettes or John Reeds. How could it? 
It typified a pernicious society fighting for an economic 
principle so wrong and so muddle-headed that not 
really condemnation but only pity must be its due. 
The contest was not one between two full-grown 
cultural ideas for supremacy, as was, say, the English 
Revolution of 1642. One knows of the South’s puny 
intellectual habit, the colourless quality of its manners, 
the absolute absence of any purifying discipline in its 
growth. The North was peopled with succeeding 
generations of pioneers marching from frontier to 
frontier, hardened, often warped, by the brutal conflict 
with the wilderness. One need only compare the life 
of Lincoln, typical in so many ways, with that of 
Davis, equally representative: their origins were so 
largely similar—both had come out of Kentucky—and 
yet, what unequal proportions their growth displayed ! 
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Davis stepped from the army into immediate affluence 
and authority, a slave-lord. Lincoln’s heritage was 
the shattering toil of the backwoods. In the two men 
we can envisage the struggle. Their natures and 
training indicate why the fall of the Confederacy was 
inevitable. That its brief history was a procession from 
failure to failure was in the nature of events. 

There was nothing lasting or fine about the South’s 
claims to an independent life. Its whole existence 
centred in a single economic fact: the exploitation of 
the soil by a wasteful process of agriculture. For the 
maintenance of its whole being continual expansion 
was imperative. The political conflicts of the forty 
years 1820-60 turned not so much about the fear of 
political submergence at the hands of a growing 
band of Northern and free States, but always about 
the dread of economic submergence with the disap- 
pearance of cotton-lands, Southern leaders dreamed 
of a cotton-paradise stretching to the equator, per- 
haps beyond, where acres were plentiful and slaves 
easily obtained—a beatific vision of cheap lands and 
cheap Negroes. Thus one marched on from ruined 
district to ruined district, always planting cotton. Cot- 
ton was king. I question if there was anything cavalier 
(as has been maintained) or even civilized about the 
procedure. The fact is, everything was sacrificed to 
the necessity for preserving that mischievous economic 
duad, cotton and slavery. That independence of mind 


and catholicity of outlook which we are in the habit — 


of associating with a leisured and propertied class 
settled on the land—the England after the Stuart 
restoration and the France of the eighteenth century 
are cases in point—were entirely lacking in the 
Southern scheme. Were they, in 1861, breaking with 
an order because its institutions were obnoxious and 
its forms unbearable to their more sensitive spirits? 
Did they seek freedom because of a desire to per- 
petuate a different religious, political and cultural 
civilization? Revolutions on such lines are always 
laudatory. Yet Mr. Eckenrode himself, in an attitude 
of complacent commendation, tells us: 


The slave States formed one of the most Christian communi- 
ties in the world. ... Perhaps nowhere in the world were 
there so many people who believed that dancing and theatre- 
going were cardinal sins as in the South. Lee’s army was 
made up of Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians; it was 
the most religious army since Cromwell’s time. Revivals 
were its favourite recreation. It swarmed with preachers 
serving as chaplains, private soldiers and officers. The in- 
fluence of religion was almost universal. Lee himself was 
anything but a cavalier, being a precisian and a churchwarden. 
Jackson was a deacon of the straitest sect... .. Stuart was 
pious and a prohibitionist. 


Politically, their paucity of ideas is painfully evi- 
dent: the new Republic was imitatively named “The 
Confederate States of America”; the Presidential 
mansion was denominated the White House ; authority 
was once more irrevocably divided among three 
branches of government, and an executive was set up 
whose stay in power, in spite of the impending con- 
flict, could not be touched until the completion of the 
prescribed term. We find nothing new except the 
concession to the pathetic Southern principle: each 
State was “acting in its sovereign and independent 
character.’”’ Culturally, the Puritan dread of the large 
city at once showed itself. The first capital was not 
Charleston, South Carolina, but Montgomery, Alabama, 
a pleasant country-town with wide-verandahed houses 
set in ample gardens, possessing altogether a single 
mile-long street which led from the wharf to the house 
that had been chosen as the seat of the Confederate 
Congress! 
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In this fashion the South, without preparation or 
understanding, embarked on a war which, befitting its 
temper, should have been an escapade. How was it to 
to know that it was to be a shambles? During the 
course of the whole conflict it was never quite ready 
for a supreme endeavour: it never had enough food, 
railways or munitions. It might have won England 
but refused to condescend to “diplomacy”; it might 
have sold the bales of its precious cotton that choked 
the wharfs and terminals, but instead it issued paper 
currency: instead of planting corn it went on tilling 
its cotton-fields until the very end. To put one’s faith 
in miracles, to pray for victory with an insufficient 
equipment, direction and command, was certainly not 
the mark of a full-grown society fighting for its life. 
The tragedy of the years 1861-65 strikes us now: the 
South went through Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Mission- 
ary Ridge, the fall of Atlanta, always with the spectre 
of the final and inevitable defeat hovering over it. How 
could it end in any other way? The surprise is that 
the South was able to hold out so long. But like a 
very small boy who does not quite know when he is 
beaten, it fought and fought until it had its own little 
house all in ruins about it. 

Louis Morton Hacker. 


MR. CORTISSOZ’S GOLDEN AGE. 

Now that the tumult of modernism has subsided, it is only 
natural that the old-fashioned critics should come forward 
again to tell us what a menace the movement really has 
been. In 1913, when the work of the post-impressionists 
was officially introduced to the American public, a unique 
furore arose. The academic scribes, trembling for the 
security of their jobs, screamed with indignation: not in 
the annals of our art had such a crime been perpetrated; 
it was insane foreign stuff, senseless, shocking, diseased— 
a problem for the psychiatrist. But there was one under- 
lying comfort: the exhibition was a piece of chicanery on 
the part of a few mercenary cosmopolitans, and after the 
initial fulmination would never be heard of again. Since 
that scandal much has happened: the eccentrics have 
happily diminished in number and influence; the leaders of 
the American revolt who, a decade past, were as indus- 
triously occupied in defending their startling forms as in 
creating them, have ceased to worry over ignoble attacks, 
and have concentrated their energies on the more com- 
mendable business of saving their artistic souls; some of 
the original enemies of the movement have mended their 
ways, and in league with astute dealers are consistently 
exploiting names; and the militant publicity of 1913 has 
given ground to more philosophical judgments. It is 
undeniable that the sensational pretensions of our radical 
painters are no longer interesting; modernism is an ac- 
cepted fact, and the sensational issues have been seized 
and diluted by fashionable magazines and clever com- 
mercial hacks. But at bottom one finds intelligent vitality, 
seasoned enthusiasm, and in many cases maturity. The 
academic critic, however, is still with us. Instead of 
analysing the tendencies of recent schools and keeping 
his eye on progressive factors, he discovers superficially 
that the shouting is over, and in consequence declares that 
modernist art is dead. It has all turned out as he 
prophesied. 

There are two obvious reasons why Mr. Cortissoz has 
no use for new art-forms, and why the first sentence of 
his book* reads: “The golden age in American painting, 
foreshadowed nearly a hundred years ago, when George 
Innes was born in Newburgh in 1825, came to something 
like maturity in the ’seventies.” He is an avowed con- 
servative; and he approaches his subject in the attitude 


i“American Artists.” Royal Cortissoz, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


of the dilettante intellectual and the connoisseur. To him 
a picture is devoid of all social significance; it is a price- 
less plaything possessed of a curious, immutable beauty. 
Unfortunately most of the painters he has chosen to 
glorify belong not to a golden age but to the dullest period 
in American art, the age of peanut-butter and burnt 
siena—Dewing, Brush, Innes, Bunce, Murphy, and a 
dozen specimens of the Hudson River School, sentimental- 
ists and second-rate poets whose canvases may be seen 
to-day hanging above the staircases of museums in their 
slow march to the oblivion of the basement. My com- 
plaint against Mr. Cortissoz is not because of his failure 
to sympathize with modernism, but because of his utter 
inability to show why any one of his immortals is an 
artist at all. Much that is true and damaging might be 
brought against radical developments, for, as Bernard 
Shaw wrote some fifteen years ago in a pamphlet still 
sane and readable, “the way to get at the merits of the 
case is not to listen to the fool who imagines himself 
impartial, but to get it argued with reckless bias for and 
against. To understand a saint, you must hear the devil’s 
advocate, and the same is true of the artist”—particularly 
the modernist artist. 

The introduction to the book comprises two essays, one 
on beauty, the other on what Mr. Cortissoz contemptu- 
ously designates as “Ellis Island art”; and having stated 
his position on exotic influences, he proceeds to consider 
a group of native painters whom he champions against 
the disciples of the modern Frenchmen. His conception 
of beauty is by no means advantageous to his destructive 
intentions; in truth, it is no more than a vague generaliza- 
tion which might include anything. “I believe,” he says, 
“that through all the mutations of schools and traditions, 
for many centuries, art has recognized the validity of 
certain fundamental laws. ... I disbelieve in modernism 
because it seems to me to flout fundamental laws, and to 
repudiate what I take to be the function of art, the cre- 
ation of beauty. If modernism has anything legitimate to 
substitute for the experience of the past, it is under 
obligation to make a convincing demonstration.” 

I wish that Mr. Cortissoz had been more specific in 
his references to fundamental laws. If he means the 
brain-work of composition, the metaphysical reconstruc- 
tion of experiences according to the exigencies of formal 
order, and an inherent sense of rhythmic unity, then all 
art coincides and is one and the same. But this definition 
would provide for many of those reprehensible modernists. 
There is Cézanne, for instance, the greatest of recent 
artists, a man who devoted his life to fundamentals, who 
strove to rescue painting from the meaningless standards 
of the academy, who repudiated impressionism along with 
Manet and the tone-painters, because this school, while 
technically radical, had invented only a new way of tran- 
scribing nature, and essentially was no better than any - 
other manifestation of naturalism; in short, who set out 
to create an art consistent with the practical needs of 
contemporary life, something solid and powerful which 
would take its place as an ingredient of progressive ex- 
perience, and through the force of its content exalt and 
enrich the spirit. But the definition would exclude ninety 
per cent of the painters chosen by Mr. Cortissoz in sup- 
port of his contention: Thayer, Cox, Vedder, Chase, 
Twachtman, Hassam, Blakelock—to mention but a few— 
sincere craftsmen who learned a method and applied it 
sedulously to the reproduction of nature. 

If Mr. Cortissoz has in mind the methodology of paint- 
ing, then I cheerfully agree that in the evolution of art 
from simple and primitive forms to large and complex 
designs there are certain technical principles which seem 
to be unchangeable. Psychology and the science of optics 
have supplied us with ample proof of the validity of these 
principles, and painters have come to use them almost 
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automatically as fixed laws. The maintenance of equilib- 
rium by the distribution of weights about a centre, the 
interaction of lines and colours, the devices to emphasize 
depth and to ensure movement—these things are the means 
of art, and are governed by laws capable of analysis and 
at the same time of infinite variation. But here again 
the modernist painter rises to prominence. Not since the 
Renaissance have artists given so much attention to the 
structural formation of objects, and to the consolidation of 
the gross elements of life into one single organic 
totality. It is astonishing that Mr. Cortissoz should have 
overlooked this fact; for the painters whom he would rule 
out of court are the very ones who have been most pro- 
foundly actuated by the masters of the past. I need 
only cite Cézanne’s debt to the Renaissance; Renoir’s 
study of Rubens and Tintoretto; Picasso and the Greeks; 
and Matisse and the Persians. The men of the new move- 
ments have not attempted to substitute anything for the 
experience of the past; they have simply taken from the 
old art those constituents which are viable both spiritually 
and technically, and have used them to carry on the 
tradition. 

“The function of art,” as specified by Mr. Cortissoz, 
“Gs the creation of beauty’”—the safe conception of the 
literary man, and strongly reminiscent of Poe and 
Coleridge. But beauty, as he interprets it, is the divine 
essence of Plato, a passive quality divorced from all cor- 
poreality, an indefinable quiddity, a compound of moon- 
light and mystery and esoteric loveliness. Those who 
regard pictures as wistful illustrations will probably derive 
such a beauty from the feeble allegories of Edwin Abbey 
and the tepid romanticism of Ralph Blakelock; others will 
find in the canvases of the Americans of the “golden 
age” only the solemn remnants of a transplanted academi- 
cism, Personally I prefer a more robust and tangible 
art, an art which contains evidence of struggle and 
strength, of the audacious and unbeaten will; which grasps 
a complicated civilization and reveals it in hard and 
enduring forms; in short, an art conducive to activity and 
argument, and not an abstract and unsubstantial dream. 
This to me is the beauty of painting. 

As regards “Ellis Island art,” I wish to remind Mr. 
Cortissoz of the manifest absurdity of his assertions. He 
denounces modernism for the reason that it is “of a 
heterogeneous alien origin,” and that “it is imperilling the 
health of the republic of art,” taking it for granted that 
the Americans whom he endorses were all home-grown 
products uncontaminated by the dangerous culture of the 
Continent. Almost without exception all the painters dis- 
cussed in his book received foreign training, in Paris, 
Rome and Munich, and all of them were thoroughly 
imbued with “immigrant ideas.” And Mr. Cortissoz, the 
advocate of Americanism, has dragged into a book on 
American artists an essay on Berthe Morisot, a French 
woman who never even heard of the United States. The 
difference between our young radicals and the old school 
is simply this: the modernists came back from France 
with the positive conviction that art, to grow and flourish 
in American soil, must be liberated from the conventions 
of the academy, that it must be bold and adventuresome— 
controlled not by obsolete rules but by the dictates of 
reason and imagination; the men of the “golden age” 
learned the stupid draughtsmanship of Géréme, Carolus 
Duran, Bouguereau, Lefebvre and Bonnat, or the chro- 
matic photography of Monet, and returned to America to 
practise their foreign trade with a solemnity that has 
often been confused with philosophy. It is true that at 
present the French fetish has become a nuisance. Dealers, 
collectors and critics have the idea that pictures are 
painted in some peculiarly Gallic medium, and too fre- 
quently are hospitable to mediocre Parisians at the expense 
of good Americans. 


In the final analysis Mr. Cortissoz has not written 
cfiticism at all, but only a mixture of biography and de- 
scription. At least three of the painters in his catalogue 
are artists, Eakins, Homer and Ryder, the last one of the 
most original figures in American history. Ryder is dis- 
missed as a man with “a passion for beauty,’ who 
succeeded in pigment because he was at heart a poet. A 
history of American painting during the last fifty years 
would make interesting reading—a study of the changing 
tendencies, the rise and fall of the sentimentalists, and 
the advent of modernism. Mr. Cortissoz considers art as 
a combination of inspiration and technique, an instrument 
to render nature in terms of poetry and music; he is too 
much absorbed in personalities and too inimical to new 
ideas to write such a history. 

THOMAS CRAVEN. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S COUNTRY. 


Were the rocks of Africa below the Zambesi as sterile of 
wealth as the veldt is barren, Western civilization to this 
day would scarcely have heard of the country of the Boers. 
England would be holding the Cape and a narrow strip 
of coast-land, while on the vast inland stretches of plain 
and karoo and kopje, behind the terminal mountain- 
ranges of the dark continent, the picturesque Boer would 
be contesting interminably with Basuto and Zulu for a 
chance to drive herds and flocks over the bleak land. 
Even with the glittering wealth of Kimberley and the 
golden strata of the Witwatersrand, South Africa’s 
million and a half square miles and ten million people are 
not of much material importance in the affairs of the 
world. 

Not from her gross resources but from the quality of 
her features does South Africa claim our attention. In 
the diminutive Bushman, innocent of institutions or 
culture, she has given us the rarest of anthropological 
specimens. South African scenery is perhaps the most 
awesome on earth; only Australia has a stranger flora or 
fauna. There is of course romance as well as wealth in 
the gold and diamond fields. No other modern country 


has a history so epical. No wonder that Rider Haggard’ 


got the suggestions for his extraordinary tales from the 
hazy records of the barbaric Kaffir despotisms. Through 


that unsurpassed political boss Rhodes—who also ranks © 


probably first among recent British adventurers—this re- 
mote, arid corner of the earth became the scene of the 
first great exploit in modern commercial imperialism. 

Outranking in picturesqueness every other factor in 
South Africa is the Boer, the simplest and the strangest 
of white men. The barest recital of the biographies of 
such old Boer leaders as Retief, Kruger, Cronje and 
De Wet furnishes thrillers totally eclipsing our wildest 
Western yarns. Despite the library of books dealing in 
some way with South African matters, the full story of 
the Boer vortrekkers never has been written and never 
will be. Some day some person of Boer descent will 
undertake the job, but many of the threads of that two- 
century conflict with a wilderness which was literally 
howling are already lost. 

Just as the South African drama was drawing to a 
close, twenty or thirty years ago, Olive Schreiner, a South 
African Englishwoman who had spent many years of her 
life with the Boers, attempted to interpret and defend 
them against the Rhodesian imperialism that was backed 
by the might of Great Britain. At the time the task was 
thankless, so far as the English-speaking world was con- 
cerned. The little Dutch-African Republics, tiny in 
population, were threatening to bruise the British lion, 
and it was not well for things to be said in their favour. 
Mrs. Schreiner’s essays’ on the Boers could not be pub- 
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lished at the time, and indeed have only this fall ap- 
peared, posthumously, under the title “Thoughts on South 
Africa.” 

Probably Olive Schreiner knew the Boers better than 
they knew themselves, but she had no desire to write a 
history of them. Loving the old-time Boers, she did not 
care for the wild life they had to lead. Her first book— 
and a great one—“The Story of an African Farm,” dis- 
appointed unnumbered readers who were looking for 
something on the order of Rider Haggard’s yarns. Half 
the book was subtle essay and beautiful allegory. There 
was not a battle in it. The great work of Mrs. Schreiner’s 
life was an unpublished study of the problems of women, 
nearly all of which was, by the way, destroyed after the 
British occupation of Johannesburg in 1900. In short, this 
writer, reared in Basutoland and for long a tutoress on 
lonely Boer farms, was a literary artist, and, secondly, a 
sociologist. In “Thoughts on South Africa’ she has 
taken a people who ignored Paderewski when he visited 
them, as the subject of an artistic study in folk- 
psychology. 

So the epical history of the Boer States has not been 
written by this admirer and champion. To-day the off- 
spring of the vortrekkers still largely possess the veldt, for 
save where it hides under its herbage gold or diamonds 
or copper, or can be profitably irrigated, no one else wants 
it while the Boer wants nothing else. But peace has 
come to the valleys of the Orange and the Vaal; Boer and 
Britain belong to the same Union, the Kaffif despotisms 
are broken, the wild beasts are extinct, and the Boers 
are forgetting their non-grammatical taal and getting 
university degrees. We are glad, seeing this transition, 
that Mrs. Schreiner, in the book about her own country, 
preserved a picture of the disappearing old-time Boer 
society. 

However, “Thoughts on South Africa” is incidentally 
much more than a picture of an odd little white com- 
munity in a barbarous desert. Otherwise it would doubt- 
less drop unnoticed amid the wilderness of academic 
monographs. Fortunately its author could never get the 
problems of women and labour off her mind. She hated 
war, sloth, greed, imperialism, cant; she loved justice, the 
unique, the true, the picturesque, the ill-used and the 
kindly; and she always put passion into her writings. 
Therefore this book about a little people on the African 
uplands affords on almost any page a text to the cosmo- 
politan prophet. 

C. C. Cuurcx. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“MEXICO, AN INTERPRETATION,”* by Carleton Beals, is a vin- 
dication of President Obregon’s administration. In places, 
it degenerates into a vilification of the individuals and social 
classes opposed to President Obregon and his programme of 
social reform. Fortunately, these lapses into propaganda- 
writing are not many, and are overshadowed by the valuable 
and well-balanced analysis which Mr. Beals makes of the 
accomplishments of the Mexican revolution. He portrays the 
Diaz regime as controlled by a powerful interlocking direc- 
torate of rich hacendados, trust-owners and financiers—the 
ctentificos. Under their administration, the resources of the 
country were squandered and the masses-of the population 
ground into the direst poverty. Francisco Madero, an 
impracticable dreamer, harassed by the rapacity of his family 
and the plots and counter-plots of confederates and luke- 
warm supporters, overthrew the already tottering Diaz admin- 
istration, but was unable to initiate reform. Carranza, a 
hacendado of the old regime, thrust forward by the exigencies 
of the struggle against the usurper Huerta, would have 
strangled the forces of reform had he possessed the power, 
but these forces were too strong for him, and they triumphed 


1“Mexico, an Interpretation.”? Carleton Beals. New York: B. W. 
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in the revindicating revolution of 1920. It is to these anti- 
capitalist, anti-militarist and anti-clerical forces of reform 
that Mr. Beals looks for Mexico’s salvation. ‘Mexico, an 
Interpretation” will throw a much-needed light upon the fac- 
tors involved in the present de la Huerta-Estrada-Sanchez 
counter-revolution. 


W.aJ-S. 


“NATURE AND HumMAN Nature”? is a difficult book to review. 
These diverse philosophical essays contain much that one 
agrees with in spirit and departs from in detail; and the work 
itself is often more admirable in intention and scope than in 
the execution, as is so often the case with lectures, addresses 
and professional disquisitions. What is satisfactory in Pro- 
fessor Alexander’s philosophy is its breadth and the ripeness 
of humanistic interest; he touches religion, truth, beauty; 
music, poetry, the philosophy of tragedy and Hebraism; and 
if not an original thinker, he is a painstaking and sympa- 
thetic one. Occasionally Professor Alexander’s thought is 
vitiated by a naive pragmatism which belongs to the disrep- 
utable side of the Protestant tradition; for instance, he ends 
his discussion of religion and race progress with an affirma- 
tion of a belief in God and immortality on the ground that 
“races that deny these beliefs must disappear from the earth 
in favour of better-adapted members of their kind”—a posi- 
tion which argues a debilitating weakness alike in faith, 
morals and anthropology. Always, however, the philosopher 
is within speaking-distance of his audience—no little virtue 
in a period when philosophy is nothing if not a technical 
exercise. L. C. M. 


AtruouGcH Dr, L. Charles-Baudouin is so far known to Eng- 
lish readers only for his studies in psychology, “The Birth 
of Psyche”? is distinctly a work of literature; and it is only 
by implication that the interests of the psycho-analyst appear. 
What he reveals of the mysteries of childhood and the de- 
velopment of the spirit is no more than the novelist reveals; 
it is solely by reason of their fitful composition and dis- 
connected effect that these sketches depart by even a little 
from the tradition of “Le Livre de Mon Ami.” “All that I 
have attempted has been to revive, in all their timid and 
delicately graded freshness, the first vague feelings of a child 
body ih contact with the ambient air, and of a child soul 
touched by the caress of life.” In this modest task Dr. 
Baudouin has succeeded; and not the least interesting part of 
his accomplishment is the special preface in which he attacks 
the romanticism and pedantry which would keep the artist 
and the scientist working alone in separate chambers—or 


rather, boudoirs. 
1 CoM: 


“Tue war went on; life went on; Paris went on”; and sut of 
it, somewhat belatedly and just a trifle laboriously, Mrs. 
Wharton has written a novel.2 Half a dozen years ago, one 
might have been arrested by the title, “A Son at the Front”; 
but the breathlessness has gone out of it, and not all the nov- 
elist’s powers can bring vitality to the theme which she has 
chosen, or to the manner in which she has handled it. Pas- 
sages which suggest the propagandist material put out by the 
Allies come before the eye with a curious remoteness; they 
are not only outmoded but they are also a little flat, hollow 
with the irony of the world’s disillusion. “The Germans were 
arrogantly acting up to their menace: heedless of interna- 
tianal law, they were driving straight for France and Eng- 
land by the road they thought the most accessible.” “Eng- 
land would never permit such a violation of the laws regu- 
lating the relations of civilized peoples.” “And what a nar- 
row strip Belgium was!” And so on. Upon such a fabric 
as this Mrs. Wharton seeks to weave a pattern of reality. 
The result proves to be an imitation tapestry, of faded de- 
sign, and, when one compares it with most of Mrs. Wharton’s 


novels, of inferior workmanship. 
L. B. 


1“Nature and Human Nature: Essays Metaphysical and Historical.” 
Hartley Burr Alexander. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. $3.00. 


2“The Birth of Psyche.” L. Charles-Baudouin. Translated by Fred 


Rothwell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
2A Son at the Front.” Edith Wharton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00, 
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Some habits are congenital, some are acquired, while others are thrust upon 
us. That is to say that our forbears, or we ourselves, or society, are respon- 
sible for the ways of doing and thinking that become almost automatic. 
Sometimes we are proud of our habits, sometimes we are indifferent to them, 
rarely are we ashamed of them. 


It is a fascinating subject, that of habit, and we commend those who would 
pursue it to Professor James and other accepted commentators. Here we 
would content ourselves with an observation on a habit whose growth we 
have witnessed in the last two hundred weeks. 


Many who read this will be astonished to learn that this is the two-hundredth 
time they have experienced the emotions of anticipation and realization 
which the hebdomadal appearance of this paper produces. Unconsciously 
the Freeman habit has fastened itself upon a large body of readers, many of 
whom were in at the start. It strengthens our sense of stability when we 
think of the firm place which the Freeman occupies in the lives of a con- 
siderable percentage of our first friends. 


Why does the Freeman hold its following? Why are the accessions to its 
family of readers representative of the best in all classes? 


Because its politics, economics and sociology proceed from a fundamental 
philosophy; because it is written with thought to manner as well as to 
content; because it is always novel without straining for effects; because its 
survey of events and ideas is such as to stimulate even those who take pride 
in their intellectual currentness; because in its advocacies it heeds only the 
dictates of humanity and reason; because it is almost always interesting; 
because it always remembers that the gods are holding their sides at the an- 
tics of this world. 


There are other reasons, but these are enough to win the support of open- 
minded people to whom intellectual stagnation means the death of the spirit. 
The FREEMAN derives power equally from its devoted friends and its friendly 
enemies. If you are one or the other will you not make our two-hundredth 
week notable by using the appended form? 
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